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MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN A WORLD AT WAR 


Thousands of Churches and Communities 


are joining together for their 


Twelfth Annual Religious 
Education Week Celebration 


A part of the United Christian Education Advance 


September 27th—Rally Day in every Church 
through 5; 
October 4th—-World Wide Communion Sunday 


Theme for the week: FOUNDATIONS OF FREEDOM 


"If as a nation we are fully prepared materially but unprepared 
spiritually, we are only half prepared.''—Gov. Payne Ratner, Kansas 


LOCAL CHURCH OBSERVANCE 


Many denominations have materials available. Write your religious education head- 
quarters for 1942 program. 


COMMUNITY OBSERVANCE 


Denominational materials suggest cooperative community observance. 

In planning for community celebration secure Council bulletin, “Religious Education 
Week," as listed below. 

Goal: Every community carrying on at least one community project as part of the 


United Advance. 


NATION-WIDE OBSERVANCE 


Proclamations by Governors and Mayors . . . Newspaper editorials and feature stories 
. . . Religious press articles and pictures . . . Local radio station broadcasts . . 
Nation-wide network radio programs. 


CHURCHES AND COMMUNITIES 


are now hard at work on their plans 


MATERIALS NEEDED FOR PROPER OBSERVANCE 


|. "Religious Education Week, 1942" $ .10 
(15,000 copies sold in two months) 

2. “Radio Manual for Religious Education Week" 10 

3. "Radio resource supplement for Religious Education Week" 25 

4. "United Christian Education Advance Packet" 35 

5. "Know Your Community" ako 


Order today from 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Christ the Dawn 


Painted by Alfred D. Thomas 


Tuts full-size mural representation of Jesus Christ, the 
Light of the World, dawning upon folk of every caste and 
creed, was painted (1937) by Mr. A. D. Thomas for Dr. 
and Mrs. L. H. Beals of Wai, Western India, in memory 
of their son. Mr. Thomas, a young Indian Christian, has a 
definite vocation to art. In his work, more than in that of 
any other one painter, the Christian church of India has at 
last found artistic expression. The Christian training of his 
childhood has been his inspiration in later life, and his 
subjects are largely those of the Bible. Mr. Thomas has 
studied art in Lucknow, Calcutta, and Florence, and hence 
his style is a combination of Indian and Italian. 

At the right of this painting, in semi-darkness, are Hindu 


From Each with His Own Brush. Copyright by the Friendship Press. Used by permission. 


temples. High and low caste, Moslem and Hindu, one blind 
and one burdened move toward the central Light. Standing 
in the water is a high-caste widow who begins to understand 
the meaning of the Light. Leaning upon a crutch is an 
“untouchable” cripple rapt in adoration of the Light of 
Love which is even for him. On the left are Christians—men 
and women of different castes and creeds who have come 
into His presence. Among them little Theodore Beals offers 
a flower to a child near by. Our Lord, in glowing white 
garments, stands upon the rocks above the riverside beckon- 
ing lovingly to all men. A tiny yellow flower, springing from 
the rocks at Jesus’ feet, bends in adoration and gives 
promise of new life and joy and hope. 


DANIEL J. FLEMING 
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Missionary Education in a World 
Community 


By Franklin D. Cogswell* 


Our or occuprep France, with all the tragic dislocation 
of the life of the French people, has just come, as a token 
of their unquenchable spirit, a remarkable biography. It 
is that of Henry Russilon, a vigorous, unconventional 
pioneer missionary in Madagascar. Looking back at the 
home churches of Europe in the early years of this century 
Russilon wrote: “I have noticed sorrowfully that they look 
on missions as an interesting hors d’oewvre.” 

Whether or not he would have been justified in saying 
the same thing of America, then or in the Long Armistice 
that has since intervened between two- devastating world 
wars, is a reflection that opens up rather uncomfortably 
some large questions in these days of soul searching. If we 
have been indifferent to missions or have given it passing 
attention as an interesting hors d’ oeuvre, we now find our- 
selves driven by the terrible: pressures of the time to con- 
sider as an issue of the greatest moment what kind of world 
view the church has been teaching, especially to its youth, 
and what emphasis it has been giving to its world mission. 

The missionary enterprise of the churches is concerned 
with the relationships of races, classes and nations and 
with the strivings of the churches in every continent to 
open the way for a closer fellowship. It is at this point that 
we find one of the most significant developments in the 
Christian life of our time. In interpreting these new out- 
reaches in the missionary activity of the churches and in 
the training of children and youth for effective participation 
in them, there has been brought into being a new and 
greatly varied program of missionary education. 

Since July 1942 marks the fortieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada, it is an appropriate moment 
to look at the place which missionary education has come 
to hold in our church life today. 

It was in July 1902 that a group of denominational 
mission board secretaries called at Silver Bay on Lake 
George, New York, the first conference on mission study 
that had ever been held. From that meeting grew the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, which nine years 
later changed its name to the Missionary Education Move- 
ment. This organization and committees for generally 
similar purposes, then formed by the women’s boards but 
now united in the M.E.M., were thoroughly interdenomina- 
tional in character and were among the pioneers in inter- 
church enterprise on this continent. A literature for the use 
of adults and older young people in studying missions was 
jointly planned and published and had wide circulation. 
Parallel with this effort went the development of a series 
of training conferences across the country from which many 
of the leaders in the present-day missionary life of the 
churches emerged. Gradually the literature program was 
expanded until there is now produced each year a series 


* Secretary of Educational Division, Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada. New York City. 


Editorials 


of courses, reading books, leaders’ guides, pictures, maps, 
etc., for all grades on both home and foreign subjects. 

To the pioneers who made this new venture in education 
forty years ago missions was the heart of the Christian 
gospel and the central enterprise of the church. Year in 
and year out they kept challenging their fellow-Christians 
to recognize it for something more than an interesting and 
appetizing trifle—which was an all-too-common view of it 
in this country as well as in Europe. 

The conviction of those pioneers still holds; the challenge 
is still being given. Education has played its part in the 
development of the missionary purpose and program of 
American church life today. Increasingly the churches 
have tended to make missions a vital element in the full 
curriculum of Christian education for all children and 
youth, instead of allowing it to be carried on as something 
apart for the interested few. In the whole field of adult 
education no more vigorous and widely extended program 
is being carried on anywhere by any set of agencies than 
that to be found among the men and women of the churches 
in their thousands of classes and meetings devoted primarily 
to the study of missions. 

A large proportion of the church boards of Christian 
education now have their own departments of missionary 
education which cooperate closely with the respective 
boards of missions in studying the problems of the day 
and providing materials. The lesson courses for church 
schools offer a variety of carefully prepared missionary 
units. The officers of these departments, along with those 
from the mission boards, form the Missionary Education 
Movement. In this close, working fellowship those who 
bear the responsibility of this task in twenty-three denomi- 
nations plan a basic literature needed by all, counsel on 
the training of leaders equipped to deal with the specialized 
problems of missionary education and in general study 
their field as a whole. 

But something else has been happening in these past 
decades that is bringing a new missionary education into 
being. A world Christian community has been growing out 
of the missionary enterprise in every land and among 
those in our own country long cut off from the privileges 
of Christian fellowship and service. Its leaders are taking 
their places in a truly ecumenical movement that now 
represents the one fellowship of men and women from all 
races and nations. It is a community that persists in the 
face of war that breaks in on the life of all mankind, and 
it carries on its divinely given task of healing and rebuild- 
ing even while destruction spreads. The missionary educa- 
tion which we are challenged to develop now with all the 
skill and resources at our command will require that each 
Christian be prepared to carry forward his part of the 
single and all-comprehending mission of a world church. 

Our inherited conception of missions has been that of 
something transferred from “sending” to “receiving” coun- 
tries, or from one privileged group to an underprivileged 
group here at home. So great is the contrast between this 
and the new requirement upon all Christians that we have 
scarcely begun to realize the extent of change in educational 
outlook, purpose and program that must be brought to pass, 
And that before it is too late! 


Large Classes -If - 


For some months on this page there has been a discus- 
sion of the merits of the large and the small class in the 
church school. An opening editorial described the problem 
and then asked for the views of readers. Many responses 
were received. There were more’ advocates of the newer 
idea of the large class than of the older methods which to 
a large degree has been built around the small group. This 
is a natural outcome; the advocates of a new idea are 
usually more likely to express their opinions than those 
who hold to the old. 

These letters pointed out the advantages of the large class 
and showed the conditions under which it can be carried 
out to the best advantage. One strong statement was pre- 
sented by an advocate of the small class. 

This is a case in which there is no easy “Yes” or “No” 
answer to the problem. As in many other cases it would 
be very easy if we could discover some source of wisdom 
that could tell us whether we ought to follow the one plan 
or the other; then we could go ahead and devote all of our 
energies to the one that had been thus approved and 
abandon any practice of the other, or any inclination in 
its direction. The cases where a problem can be answered 
in this off-hand and easy manner are lamentably few in 
this kind of a world, and the large or the small class problem 
is not one that can be settled in this way. 

So then, it looks as if the large class is all right if—. 
But, if what? 

The large class plan is good if you are not seeking this 
as an easy and poorly understood way of avoiding the 
labor that is involved in making good on the present basis. 
Someone has said that the progressive public school is 
not established by the simple and easy expedient of 
abandoning the study of Greek. A good program of 
Christian education is put into effect by our understanding 
of the values that are to be found in the new method, not 
by our merely getting tired of trying to practice the old. 
If it is hard work that we are seeking to avoid, it will 
in most cases be better for us to stay with the old plan 
rather than to seek the new. 

The large class is a good idea if along with your attrac- 
tion for it, you are not intrigued by the notion that all you 
have to do is to get large groups together and preach to 
them in order to solve all the problems that flesh is heir to. 
For example, we are thinking of one enthusiastic leader 
who abandoned all separate class and departmental ac- 
tivities from about the beginning of the ’teens up, and got 
all of his pupils together in one large assembly where he 
preached to them a sermon on the Uniform Lesson for 
the day. We are quite certain that this was an excellent 
sermon and that good sermons have their place in the 
program, of the church, but we would all be agreed that 
they are not a substitute for reasonably good teaching 
whether it be in a large class or a small one. 

The large class is a good idea if you can see your way 
through to doing a good job of teaching along the lines 
that are made necessary by this plan. The plan requires a 
good teacher who can carry on an effective educational 
program in a reasonably large group, as well as give guid- 
ance to the work of assistants in various special fields. As 
you have followed the discussion of this subject you have 
‘seen, no doubt, that the large class means more than just 
getting one teacher instead of three. 


A 


The large class is a good idea if you are willing to 
make careful plans in advance for introducing it. Perhaps 
these plans will take a year of thought, discussion, careful 
search for the best available leadership and detailed prepa- 
ration. In many cases the plan will be introduced gradually, 
rather than on a wholesale basis in a whole school or 
department. It will be introduced only as all the persons 
involved are ready for it, as leaders are trained and) pre- 
pared, and as rooms and curriculum can be adjusted to 
the needs of the new situation. 

The large class is a good idea if you see your new plan 
as a better way to guide.a process of life and thought and 
experience, and not merely as a device for bringing about 
a mere resurgence of lectures and exhortations. There is 
of course, a place for lectures and exhortations when they 
are a part of a larger educational experience than their 
mere selves. The large class idea must meet the test of all 
true education in that it provides a way by which persons 
may learn and grow in the process of living itself. 

The large class is a good idea if you can see your way 
to maintain or secure those close, personal contacts which 
are so important in the work of the small class at its best. 
Many believe that this is the core of the church school 
program as over against other types of education. As we 
all know, it often is, Through the work of assistant leaders 
and close attention to the needs and problems of growing 
persons in the class itself, the large class idea must justify 
itself on the basis of the vital personal contacts through 
which the most effective Christian education is carried on. 

Shall we, then, have large classes? Yes, if—. 


’ 
’ 
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Church Protests on Liquor 


An eEprToriAL on this subject in April 1940, written when 
the war was six months old, dealt with the situation in Eng- 
land. Church papers and leaders there protested against the 
prevalence of liquor and the cutting of supplies for the 
makers of lemonade and not for those making beer. 

The wave of protest then at the flood in England has moved 
on to the United States. One has only to read the record 
of the statements passed at the national gatherings of various 
churches this spring to see that church people are aroused 
and alert to this issue. Editorials and articles in the church 
press form an impressive exhibit in this case. The findings 
and statements of other bodies whose sympathies and affili- 
ations are with the church must be added also to this picture. 
In a statement issued by the International Council -of Re- 
ligious Education at its February meeting the evils of liquor 
and other vices in connection with training camps are de- 
plored, and a set of proposals is given on ways to deal with 
the situation. 

Some of these protests call attention to the evils of liquor 
in connection with training camps and defense areas. Others 
deplore the weakening of the national effort caused by alco- 
holic drinking. Others raise a mighty protest against what 
they regard as unfair exemptions for makers of alcoholic) 
beverages as against those using sugar and other supplies 
for other purposes. 

All leaders in religious education, concerned as they ar 
about anything that affects growing life, should suppo 
such protests and all constructive efforts along these line 
at every possible point. The liquor problem is always wi 
us, but every fact that makes it a problem in peace i 
sharpened immeasurably by the conditions of war. 
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‘Meditations: 


By P. R. HAYWARD 


THE worps, “Here am I: send- me” are the core of the 
| Christian mission to mankind. This month the JOURNAL 
gives a special place to missionary education. The medi- 
) tations are, therefore, planned to carry this personal chal- 
lenge home to our own hearts. 


) All else is a steward —Why not I? 


(The following prayer is suggested for use preceding the prayer for 
» each week when it is used. A prayer for use at the close is given at the 
end of the page.) 


Eternal God, thou hast created a universe that lives, and 
moves, and has its being in stewardship. 
In the world of nature, this ideal is thy will. 
The history of mankind is but a written story of this 
principle of thine. 
In the heart of each man the impulse to say, “I am my 
brother’s keeper,” finds its destiny. 
In the soul of our religion this ageless truth is enshrined. 
Grant me then a quiet mind and a steadfast purpose as I 
meditate these days upon this revelation of thy ageless will. 


First week 


In the world of nature, O God, thou art forever consum- 
) ing one thing to produce something else. 

Thou hast always flung thy physical universe on the altar 
) of endless change. 

I watched the stars in their courses, comets plunging 
through space, the vast panorama of the heavens. 

I stood beside the river as it bore mountains and farm- 
lands silently and inexorably to the sea. 

Beside the sea, I saw it dissolving into the air above me 
and carried across the land to feed my fellow men in the 
year to come. ; 

I walked among the beasts of the field and the birds of 
the air and bent to spy out the mysteries of all that creeps 
and crawls—and there I found that life is always being paid 
for life. 

In the fields and forests I bowed before the cosmic mys- 
tery of seed and heard thy ancient Word, “Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone.” 

And I found all these obeying, O God, thy holy law of 


stewardship. Amen. 


Second week 


In the story of human society, O God, thou hast revealed 
the endless mystery of men who sell their lives for what can 
be passed on to those unborn. 

God be thanked for those who have laid foundations on 
which they could not build, or built what they could not 
occupy— 

Martyrs and prophets and saints. 

Men who died at desperate barricades in the long ago 

for a freedom that they glimpsed but whose full glory 
they could not see. 


* These Meditations are an expansion into separate sections of the 
individual sentences in a brief meditation prepared by the writer for 
The Stewardship Spokesman for October 1940, published by the 
Methodist Church. Used for this purpose by permission. 
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Creators of laws and governments, movements to nurture 
good will, symbols and pathways for brotherhood. 
Hands that reached across all small barriers of men to 
express the larger fellowship. 
For at the core of our social life lies thy truth that only 
together can men rise—or fall. Amen. 


Third week 


As the essence of the human spirit, O God, thou hast en- 

throned a sense of responsibility. 

Let me stand in imagination beside all who have said, 

“This task belongs to me.” 

Those who have mastered the ocean, conquered the skies, 
gone down into mines to rescue comrades. 

Children accepting gladly the burdens of an orphaned 
home. 

Men who have taken disease into their veins to learn 
its deadly secrets, women who starved in attics for 
their brood. 

Aged veterans of the Cross still going to and fro with 
the message of healing on their lips, saying, “I could 
not eat my crust of bread alone.” 

These, and all the nameless multitudes to whom responsi- 

bility has brought power, stand at my side and in thy name 
say, “This is my task.” Amen. 


Fourth week 


In the soul of our religion, O God, this truth is supremely 
enshrined. 

The age-old protest “Am I my brother’s keeper?” could 
have had its meaning only in the rising certainty of thy 
purpose that we are members one of another. 

Thou hast sent One who was to be a Suffering Servant 
of mankind. 

We have heard the words of him who lived among men— 
“T am among you as one who serves.” “I must needs go up 
to Jerusalem.” “Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

And at last, in quietness and self-commitment, we have 
heard him say, “As thou hast sent me into the world, so I 
also sent them into the world.” Amen. 


“Here am I: Send me” 
(Suggested for use at the close of each meditation.) 


Eternal Spirit, I could not be born but through another’s 
pain, clothed except as shorn beasts shiver on the April 
hills, fed but at the cost of living things, taught except as 
others laid time and heart on the altar of my future. 

If on my own narrowed and narrowing concerns I spend 
this costly gift of life, then am I not, O God, an alien from 
thy universal will? And is not this the meaning of the ancient 
condemnation, “They shall be cast into outer darkness” ? 

Grant me rather the grace of one who looked upon the 
world and said, 

“My heart_was full;-I made no vows 

But vows were made for me. Bond unknown to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated spirit.” 

Touch me with a live coal from off the altar of thy will. 
Let me too hear a Voice, “Whom shall I send as a steward 
of the manifold grace of God?” 

And let my heart answer, “Here am I: Send me. All else 
is a steward, why not 1?” Amen and Amen. 


Christian 
education 
around the world 


Continues in spite of the war 


By WADE CRAWFORD BARCLAY* 


ERE IS an astounding fact! Nearing the beginning of 

the sixth year of one of the most devastating wars 
earth has ever known—a period that has seen uncounted 
millions of her people killed by bombing raids, shot and 
shell, the sword, starvation.and disease—China continues 
steadily to expand her educational effort. 

During the first months of the war, in the summer of 
1937, several important universities suffered from bombing, 
and some were all but obliterated. As time went on the 
number of colleges bombed increased. As early as 1939 
the combined losses suffered by national and provincial 
universities and colleges and Christian schools totalled more 
than thirty-three million dollars, Chinese currency. Mean- 
while had advanced far that phenomenal mass migration of 
population and educational institutions that time will record 
as one of the marvels of human history. None of the Chinese 
people were more deeply stirred or more eager to engage 
in national defense than students. But they were plainly 
given to understand by their government that “the class- 
room was their sector of the front.” So they took part in 
the migration, both men and women students, and others 
joined their ranks, with the result that during the 1941-42 
college year 45,000 have been in college—an increase of 7.4 
per cent over the 1936-37 enrollment. 

More amazing still, the number of institutions has 
actually increased—from 108 to 115. Enrollment in the 
Christian colleges has grown in proportion with growth of 
total enrollment and this year has passed the nine thousand 
mark. The need for people of technical training has led the 
government to place increased emphasis upon such “prac- 
tical” courses as engineering, agriculture, medicine, and the 
applied sciences at the expense of liberal arts courses, but 
these have been by no means neglected. China’s motto in 


her time of supreme conflict may be translated: Resist the. 


war of invasion but reconstruct the nation. 

Expansion under conditions of great difficulty has by no 
means been limited to increase in student enrollment. From 
the area of Free China most encouraging news has come of 
progress in significant measure in* Christian work with 
students. Diligent effort is being made by Christian forces 
to interest students in the government universities in the 
Christian message and life. Typical of the work done is the 
Bible class conducted by Gertrude Shao, formerly a secre- 
tary of the National Y.W.C.A., in the National Northeast 


University now located at Santai, concerning which she 


ae Executive Secretary of the Joint Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion in Foreign Fields, The Methodist Church. New York City. 
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writes: “For the first time in this institution we have a 
group studying the life of Jesus. . . . We have Christian 
Fellowship meetings every Sunday morning, very informal 
but helpful.” Missionaries also write of significant develop- 
ments in isolated university centers. Of the work at Kiating, 
Szechwan, E. Bruce Copland of the Canadian Mission 
reports: “The Christian Fellowship has had a very good 
year .. . in addition to their open: meetings held once a 
fortnight, there are now a number of small prayer groups 
which meet in the various dormitories each week. Thus 
there is a Christian cell in almost every dormitory in the 
university.” 


Behind Closed Doors 


How the life and work of the church and the activities of 
its agencies of religious education are being affected by 
policies enforced in occupied areas of the Orient is un- 
known. Mission support of indigenous work for most of 
these areas has been wholly cut off, all lines of communica- 
tion have been severed, and missionaries for the most part 
have been evacuated, What features of the Christian pro- 
gram are continuing and what discontinued will not be 
known, in all probability, until peace has been restored. 

It would be idle to speculate concerning what is going 
on behind the closed doors of occupied China, Korea, 
Japan, Thailand, the Philippines, Malaysia, the Nether- 


China Colle, 
The Cheeloo student choir at a spring retreat 


lands Indies, and Burma. Without doubt the situation varies 
considerably between the various countries, and even be- 
tween different areas of the same country. Everywhere the 
native Christians are being subjected to a test the like of 
which has not before been known in modern times. Always 
and everywhere war is ruthless and destructive. That is its 
nature, and it cannot be expected that in this instance it 
will be otherwise. Nevertheless we may confidently believe 
that whatever is happening the Christian Church is con- 
tinuing to live, the faith and resolution of many are being 
strengthened and the Christian spirit is finding new ways of 
expression,—ways that when finally revealed will enrich 
the world Church both in experience and in educational 
method. 

Areas not as yet engulfed in the throes of world military 
conflict at the date of writing of this article (May 15) still 
represent, both geographically and in population, a large 
part of the world. In practically all of these the missionary 
program has received greatly needed reenforcement by 
missionaries evacuated from occupied countries. 
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Church and School 


As in America, so also in mission lands, the relationship 


between church and school—their respective functions . 


within the Christian program and the contributions of each 
to the other—presents need for clarification and oppor- 
tunity for creative thought and action. Report has recently 
been received of a conference in this general area, the 
subject “The School in the Life of the Church,” held under 
the auspices of Leonard Theological College and the Coun- 
cil of Christian Education in Southern Asia, at Jubbulpore, 
India, October 28-November 4, 1941. The participating 
group, twenty-eight in number, included ministers and 
laymen, school principals and pastors, religious education 
specialists and church administrators, Indians and mission- 
aries. 
The subject background was provided by papers, two 
of which were: “Church and School Through the Ages” by 
M. H. Harper of the College, and “Just What Js the Chris- 
tian Message?” by E. L. King, Secretary of the Council; 
and two series of “core addresses”: one-from the angle of 
the school by W. M. Ryburn, principal of the Presbyterian 
Mission High School, Kharar; and one from the angle of 
the church by L. G. Templin, district superintendent in 
Gujarat Conference of the Methodist Church. Sessions of 
four afternoons and one evening were given over to discus- 
sion of the “core addresses”; one evening session and the 
major part of the final day to the formulation of a “General 
Summarizing Statement.” The conference was significant, 
both in the fact that a conference on this subject systemati- 
cally planned and thoroughly prepared for, was held, and 
in the conclusions embodied in the summarizing statement. 
The acute need for more schools, maintained by the 
Indian Church for the Christian education of the children 
of its constituency, is emphasized by the fact that in a 
typical Methodist annual conference only twenty-five per 
cent of the children of church members are in school. 


“Yours for Christian Homes’’ 


Thus Margaret J. Bridgman of the United Church of 
Canada closes a narrative of recent developments in a 
“Christianizing the Home Movement” as an integral part 
of the religious education program of the China National 
Christian Council. Famine relief service in Szechwan prov- 
ince five years ago took relief workers into the homes of 
all sorts and conditions of people. In the course of these 
visits they were keenly impressed with the lack of knowl- 
edge of the most elementary principles of hygiene and 
sanitation—that stopped up drains, bedrooms where no 
sunshine ever penetrates, congested living quarters, as well 
as lack of nourishing food are prolific breeders of disease. 
These visits awakened the workers also to the fact that 
outside-the-home contacts in child-welfare centers, mothers’ 
club meetings, and church sermons and health talks are 
relatively ineffective in changing inside-the-home conditions 
and practices. 

The outcome, says Mrs. Bridgman, is that the demon- 
strations and service activities of the Baby Welfare Stations, 
the Dorcas Societies, and the Club Kitchens are now being 
followed up by actual work within the walls of the homes, 
“suggesting needed changes, teaching the mothers to sweep 
down dusty walls, clean drains, exterminate flies, and 
promote sanitary preparation of food in their own 
kitchens.” Four missions are now cooperating in a twelve- 
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This layman of Punjab, 
India is the proud possessor 
of a certificate for the course 
he has just completed in a 
leadership education insti- 
tute held in his village. 


months’ course for evangelistic workers which combines 
eight months of theoretical training and four months of 
practice in a village community in putting theory into 
practice within the homes of the people. 

Under the direction of Dr. Irma ‘Highbaugh a rural 
demonstration center has been established near Chengtu 
“for research and training women leaders in Christianizing 
the home work . . . women students of the Theological 
College to use it for their rural field training.” The Fidelia 
Dewitt School at Tzechow is also to be changed into an 
adult school of Christian Home Making. 


Leadership Education 


The accelerated trend toward cooperation and unity 
among the churches throughout the world is in no phase 
of the Christian program more marked than in leadership 
education. One of the last reports to come out of the 
Philippines before the cutting off of communications was 
an account of the inauguration of Dr. Don W. Holter as 
president of the Union Theological Seminary in Manila. 
Leaders of four denominations participated in the exer- 
cises, which included an interdenominational conference on 
theological education. 

Of three Lay Training Institutes reported by the Secre- 
tary of Religious Education of the Eastern South America 
Annual Conference (Methodist), held during the most 
recent six-months’ period, two were interdenominational. 
However, perhaps by way of emphasizing that the mil- 
lenium has not yet come in church cooperation, in describ- 
ing the third institute the secretary says, “One of the saddest 
things about our work there is the scandalous denominational 
competition.” 


Informal Types of Educational Activities 


In Chungking, China, a group of some thirty young 
people drawn together by their love of sacred music, about 
two years ago formed the Chungking Christian Fellowship 
of Sacred Music. It was a spontaneous development without 
missionary or other adult leadership. Young people of all 
denominations from all parts of China engaged in all kinds 
of employment, felt the need of Christian fellowship and 
desired to render some service to the churches of the city. 
On Good Friday evening of 1941, in the only church 
building left unscathed by the many bombings to which 
Chungking had been subjected, the Fellowship, under the 

(Continued on page 33) 


MERICA is on the move! Thousands upon thousands 
of families and individuals are thronging into some 
twenty great war production centers all over this country. 
It is estimated that by 1943 over twenty million people will 
have been transplanted from their homes to the industrial 
cities and communities which, due to the suddenness of this 
war program, are unable to cope with the multiple problems 
that have arisen. 

A sample of our uprooted America may be found in 
Baltimore’s emergency housing developments. Vast num- 
bers of men, women and children are moving into these 
newly created communities, isolated in most instances from 
schools, churches, playgrounds, and shopping centers. Balti- 
more is fast becoming a melting pot of industrial migrants. 
Apartments and hotels within the city are teeming with 
them, suburban homes have absorbed their share, and small 
clusters of private trailers are huddled along the highways. 

The majority of newcomers have come from homes in 
small towns and rural areas. Certain adjustments to urban 
life are required of them. They are lonesome for home, for 
the town and good old state they left behind. Thousands 
are young parents and couples who are not yet acclimated to 
a life without the old ties and associations. Temporary and 
insecure, they are perplexed about the future. “How long 
will my job last when the emergency is over? Where will 
we go then? What will we do?” Those of us who have a 
sense of permanency find it difficult to understand this 
migrant humanity. 

Despite this feeling of insecurity and loneliness there 
exists the desire to make the best of their circumstances. 
Outstanding in each community around Baltimore is a 
satisfying group concerned about their common social, 
religious and recreational problems. The Trailer Town 
(group of 1,200 trailers adjacent to the Martin Bomber 
Plant) folks, for instance, got together a representative 
number of residents from the trailers and formed a Council, 
and appointed committees to look after health, welfare, 
recreation and other items, They meet once a month to 
hear reports, promote action and register their complaints 
with the management. In another large housing develop- 
ment a few families started an interdenominational Sunday 
school and worship hour, a Scout troop, and a Citizens 
Association. It is on such people as these, in a time when 
democracy and popular government are on trial, that 
America pins her faith in the future. Against the inertia 
and indifference of great numbers of their neighbors, those 
possessed with ambition and idealism must struggle. 


A Sunday School in Armistead Gardens 


Evidence of the uphill fight of these 1942 pioneers comes 
from a Government Defense Housing Community called 
Armistead. Gardens. Located on the edge of Baltimore 
City, this boom town numbers at present one thousand 
family units. The total population will very soon be boosted 
from 3,000 to 5,200 men, women and children. There are 
no churches within two or three miles of the project. In 
the late summer of 1941 a small group of individuals, 
stimulated by a consecrated and intelligent Christian 
woman, set up plans for the formation of a Sunday school 
and worship services. A pastor whose church was five 
miles from the community came in to give them a hand. 


* Chaplain for Emergency Housing Areas, The Council of Churches 
and Christian Education of Maryland-Delaware, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Religious — 
educationina — 
war boom fown 


The churches face a new home 
missions opportunity 


By ROBERT L. KINCHELOE* 


By November the Council of Churches of Maryland-Dela- 
ware and the Home Missions Council of North America 
provided for them a pastor who is chaplain for emergency 
housing areas in Baltimore. . 

Because of the many communions represented the peo- 
ple decided upon an interdenominational Sunday school 
and congregation. Families coming from approximately 
twenty-six varieties of Protestant practice and polity com- 
bined the best and worst in Protestantism. Each was ac- 
customed to different methods of organizational conduct. 
Nevertheless, all realized that there could be only one 
method tried at a time and so the process has gone on. 
Plans were suggested, tried, retained or discarded and 
everybody “stayed with the ship.” 

The official status of this congregation is being worked 
out by the various communions represented in the Council 
of Churches. The plan under consideration calls for an 
assignment of these various extension Sunday schools and 
worship services to denominations willing to accept re-- 
sponsibility. What is needed in these new emergency hous- 
ing areas with an uncertain future is interdenominational 
action under denominational leadership. Protestantism 
must reach the greatest number of people with the least 
expenditure of money. Armistead Gardens is just one of 
the laboratories in which these plans are being worked 
out. 

The physical equipment with which the group started 
consisted primarily of a large room in the Administration 
Building with some storage space. They were fortunate in 
having a place to hold services. (Most of the other emer- 
gency housing developments do not even have this much— 
in one community of three hundred houses a small home 
is serving as a temporary meeting place.) Small paper 
back hymnals were given them and money was raised 
through offerings to purchase a second-hand piano. It was 
not long before literature was secured from a reputable 
publishing house and teachers enlisted to begin the work. 
Churches in the city and county, challenged by the splen- 
did efforts of this courageous group, responded with small. 
amounts of money. These enabled them to purchase drapes 
with which to cover up the unsightly kitchen end of the room 
which is shown in the picture. A communion table and 
cover and an attendance board were also added to give 
the room the needed atmosphere of the normal Sunda 
school and church. The children responded very notice 
ably. This room is used for the Sunday school classe 
one in each corner—and for the morning and evenin 
worship services, 
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| The “teacher situation” is obviously the key to success 
or failure in any school. In this case they were recruited 
or wanted to try was given an opportunity. Some have 
fallen by the wayside; others have come through with fly- 
ing colors. The woman, for example, who volunteered for 
the beginners department has done a constructive work 
under very trying circumstances. With very little assistance 
she has managed between fifty and sixty children each 
Sunday, being forced to use adult folding chairs on which 
the children must sit during the entire period, in a room 
too small for even half the number. Needless to say, she 
has imagination and real ability. The classes of the entire 
school are of necessity large and therefore very difficult to 
control. Each teacher has a substitute whose task it is, be- 
sides filling in when needed, to teach once every other 
month. 

It is inspiring to sit in on the meetings of the officers 
and teachers where problems of administration are han- 
dled in a very practical way. Highlights of the discussion 
are self-explanatory: “We need two new teachers,” says 
the superintendent. “I know a woman in my block; she'll 
help.” . . . “What’s to be done with Larry?” (one of the 
problem boys) ... “The maintenance department of the 
project has requested we give up space in which three of 
our large classes meet. Where will we put them next Sun- 
day?” “I’ve got an idea,” suggests the teacher of the Sen- 
iors. . . . “How far shall we go with this system of re- 
wards?” . . . Another wants to know what can be done 
with the children during the summer, and so on through 
the evening. A very young Sunday school, in a community 
made up largely of secular minded and indifferent par- 
ents, plus the fact that many of the workers are forced to 
work on Sundays, are a combination of circumstances to 
chill the heart even of the most experienced teachers. 
There are discouraging moments when some of them want 
to fold their hands and give up. Yet an undercurrent of 
optimism prevails—the will to go on despite obstacles. 
This coming winter will find some of them attending the 
county leadership training schools. They are eager to 
learn how to do their job more efficiently. 


The Church’s Task 


Armistead Gardens is just one example of a religious 
education program in a war emergency community. The 
prognosis for this project, if it can be judged by its past, 
is favorable. However, there are other areas where the 
work is definitely handicapped for lack of pastoral leader- 
ship and building equipment. Hundreds of thousands of 
children and parents without opportunities for Sunday 
school and worship present a staggering problem in home 
missions to established communities and to interdenomina- 


In this trailer camp near Baltt- 
more there are 1,035 trailers, 
with hundreds of children, 
about half of them under five 
years of age. There are no nurs- 
eries, schools, Sunday schools 
or recreational centers. About 
two miles away is a tiny coun- 
try church. 


from the adult fellowship group—anyone who could teach. 


Edgar J. Hartung 


Drapes now cover this end of the assembly hall 


tional agencies, particularly the International Council of 
Religious Education and the Home Missions Council of 
North America. 

More resources in leadership as well as money must be 
uncovered before Protestantism can move in to do the 
job to which it is spiritually and ecclesiastically obligated. 
Otherwise, the Protestant churches across the country 
stand to forfeit a vast number of former adherents, which 
they can ill afford to lose. It is not the spirit of an aggres- 
sive and vital Christianity to fall down on this sacred duty. 
And certainly Christian education is ene vital factor in 
the undergirding of the church of tomorrow. The churches 
must not fail these people in their hour of need! 


y 


AS THE ARTICLE above indicates, trained workers are 
greatly needed to organize and supervise religious educa- 
tion activities in the new war industrial communities. The 
International Council of Religious Education, through its 
Department of Vacation Religious Education, is attempt- 
ing to get work started this summer which will carry over 
into the coming year, Such activities are logically under- 
taken through interdenominational organizations where 
these exist. They form an important part of the United 
Christian Education Advance in the community. 

If you wish to teach in a vacation school or to organize 
Sunday schools, nurseries, clubs and other religious ac- 
tivities in war industrial communities, offer your services 
to your local or state council of churches and religious 
education, the ministers’ association or other interde- 
nominational group interested in this problem. For work 
outside your community or for further information, write 
to Miss Ruth Elizabeth Murphy, International Council of 
Religious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


—TuHE EpiTors 


How shall we 
teach missions? 


Interesting teaching methods for 
missionary courses 


“Send us some stories of ways in which missions courses 
have been effectively taught,” we asked the missionary edu- 
cation secretaries of various denominations. Below are 
some of the descriptions which they have written or which 
they have received from people in local churches, telling 
how they did it. Perhaps these will give you some ideas. 


Churches around the world 


It was interesting to visit the third grade room at the 
Wesley Methodist Church in Worcester, Massachusetts. A 
whole-hearted purposeful activity seemed to permeate the 
room. On a burlap covered wall were pictures of children 
of different nationalities. On a browsing table were books 
of stories and pictures of children from other countries. 
There were peep shows and models made at previous times. 

The children were busy painting a model of a colonial 
church. This was one of a series of churches the children 
built as a part of their study of worship around the world. 
There was a Chinese church with a curved red roof, an 
altar with a large gold cross, and a tiny minister striking 
the gong outside the church door. The Asiatic Indian 
church, with its open court yard and simple yet beautiful 
recessed cross, taught respect for the Indians’ artistic 
nature. The Central African church was of clay put over 
a box and scored to look like brick, and had a straw 
covered roof. The Philippine church was a bell-tower with 
a bell that would really ring, set in a landscape of hills and 
trees. 

Once a month one of the churches was brought to the 
first primary room by the teacher and a couple of the 
children who had worked on it. They told the first grade 
children all they knew about the church, country and 
people and answered questions the younger ones asked as 
they gathered around the table to look the model over 
carefully. The first graders looked forward to Missionary 
Sunday, guessing what church would be next. And the 
third graders had great pride and joy in sharing their 
knowledge with the younger children, 

Reported by Mrs. Henri H. Kokernak, 
Mary E. NicHots, and LELLA M. AYERS 


Juniors march with the heroes 


“Let’s sing ‘Marching with the Heroes,’ ” suggests Mary 


Lou, as we open an “extra session” at historic Westport 
Methodist Church, Kansas City, Missouri. We do. But 
Westport juniors not only sing of marching heroes; they 
also carry on a program of mission study and activity. 
The extra session is bi-monthly to provide additional 
missionary education for many who live too far to attend 
the weekday sessions. 

In one unit we used as our guide-book, Doors Open 
for All. We were able to have special race studies and 
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understand better the needs and the contributions each 
race has made to American culture. The exhibit on the 
Jewish synagogue was the most helpful, but those on 
Mexicans and Indians were also interesting. Our collection 
of flags is useful in promoting good-neighborliness and 
respect for other countries. Our library includes books on 
each unit. A book review by Laura Jane, a girl of ten, was 
a special feature of one’ program. 

New material is given by reports, which the children 
like to turn into questions. The Quiz is the high point of 
interest, and one of our best teaching aids. Three boys are 
pitted against three girls, with unanswered questions re- 
ferred to the audience. 

As we prepare a World Service Sunday evening church 
worship program, Edith exclaims, “Oh, we can speak as 
if we are from these different centers where our church 
works!” So “minute men” from race centers of our country 
are a feature of the program. And the juniors continue 
marching with the heroes. 

Reported by Mrs. Iva THORPE 
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How much should vegetables cost? 
“Mrs. Mitchell! Mrs. Mitchell!” 


“Yes, Jimmy?” 

“Mrs. Mitchell, you know I went to the store with mother 
yesterday and they had peas and fruit and things so cheap — 
I just knew somebody didn’t get enough for picking them.” 
Thus did Jimmy, all in one breath, show the results of his 
missionary education program. For the junior high depart- 
ment of Third Christian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, had 
recently completed a six weeks’ course on migrants. 

Before the course started all the teachers in the depart- 
ment had met together with the missionary education 
adviser to go through the materials available and discuss 
the best approach. The leaders of the youngest group found - 
that some junior material as well as intermediate was 
helpful. The teacher of the oldest group used some of the 
senior material to supplement the intermediate course of 
study. All of them had read the adult study books on the 
subject. They knew that they would be responsible for 
guiding five sessions. 

The first Sunday of the series the whole department 
gathered in the assembly room, which was transformed by 
stacks of canned goods, dishes of fruits and fresh vege- 
tables, maps and pictures, vegetable plants growing in 
pottery, tomatoes and apples. A personal card to .each 
intermediate had brought almost one hundred per cent 
attendance and most of the decorations. A movie was 
shown, a 16 mm film from the Home Missions Council that 
pictured actual living conditions of migrant workers in 
celery fields of Florida. Jimmy and the others had seen 
things they didn’t know existed—and they wondered about 
them! The members of the classes that did not meet regu- 
larly in the assembly room got busy that week and decorat- 
ed their own class rooms. 

More than one record was broken during that five 
weeks! Not one teacher missed a single session; they didn’t 
want anyone else ruining their carefully planned lessons! 
And the general attendance was well above average. 

On Friday night after the fifth session, one hundred 
and fifteen mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers 
gathered to eat a “pitch-in” supper of migrant foods in 
dining room displaying all the colorful decorations fro 
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the department. Each class presented to the group some- 
thing that had grown out of their study, and that they felt 
was interesting and important. Mrs. Mitchell sometimes 
wonders who benefited the most from that study, the 
parents, the intermediates, or perhaps—the teachers? 
Reported by Mary Grecc BRUNER 


Getting acquainted 
with missionaries 


The intermediates of the First Congregational Christian 
Church of Troy, Ohio, have become acquainted, by cor- 
respondence, with two missionaries during the past year 
and now have a personal interest in missions. 

During the Lenten period the group worked out a plan 
of self-denial. A special bank on the table every Sunday 
received money which might have been spent for movies, 
candy and other things. Interest grew week by week. A long 
discussion was held to decide how this money was to be 
used. The minister was consulted, The final decision was 
to send it to Miss Jenny Pratt, the worker for the church 
at Ellis Island. 

Miss Pratt’s reply was interesting for it included stories 
about Russian, Polish and other piildren who had found 
a friend in the missionary who welcomed them to this 
country. The letter was dramatized at a Sunday morning 
service, and immediately the young people demanded that 
a box be sent to Ellis Island. They gladly helped to fill 
the box which was La expression of friendship to new 
friends. 

It was summertime snd the leader found an article in 
a denominational missionary magazine telling about the 
work of a missionary in the Klondike region of Alaska. 
The letter was shared with the intermediates who wrote to 
the missionary telling him about their church and asking 
about his work. The reply came promptly. Snapshots and 
newspaper clippings were enclosed. The material was used 
to plan a Sunday morning service. Each intermediate wrote 
a few lines in the reply that went to Alaska. From that day 
on, Alaska, for many of them, was Glenn Phillips and his 
family. 

Reported by Lucy M. ELprEepcE 


There are migrants in Minnesota 


Two recent studies undertaken by our junior high group 
in the Cherokee Heights Presbyterian Church in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, were used in a service for the School of Mis- 
sions. We had “explored” the Mexican people who live in 
St. Paul. We found answers to the questions: why are they 
here? how do they live? where do they worship? what can 
we do to help? This was a really enlightening study. 

During our annual School of Missions the junior highs 
studied Across the Fruited Plain, Children of the Harvest, 
Brothertown, and several government bulletins on migrant 
work and conditions found among children of migrant 
families. The youngsters themselves made stereopticon 
slides on etched glass with indelible pencils. These slides 
‘old the story of a migrant family, their problems, housing 
conditions, Christian Centers, and the like.. The twelve 
slides were beautiful; the oe and girls did fine work on 
hem. 

The group gave a dtamatieation called “Our Daily 
Bread.” It was original in theme and was based on our 
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‘International Order,” 


dependence for our food on those who help us. They also 
made and equipped three “Clean-Up-Kits” which are to 
be sent to Migrant Christian Centers here in Minnesota for 
use this summer. They also made four nice picture books 
and bound used Sunday school papers in attractive booklets. 

On the closing night of the School of Missions, the junior 
high group had charge of the worship and the first half 
of the program. They planned the worship service them- 
selves. Then, after showing the lantern slides and talking 
about them, they gave their play. Finally, they dedicated 
the kits which they had made. 

For the last half of the program they had invited two 
Mexican children from the Mission where most of them 
worship (we found out that fact through our exploration) 
to come up and sing for us, They came, and their teacher 
with them. The Mexican children were made to feel at 
home, as they came for dinner and our group acted as 
hosts and hostesses. They had a good time together. The 
guests had lovely voices, and they sang in Spanish and in 
English. After their music, a woman who is an authority 
on migrant work in Minnesota spoke for about fifteen 
minutes, and then the children sang again. 

We were thrilled with the results. The church was filled, 
and every one said that it was one of the best “School” 
nights we had had in the whole series. We felt that it was a 
patie tie-up between our study and our actually 
doing something about it. The whole church is interested, 
and some of the women want to add to the kits which the 
children made, and send more of them. 

Reported by Mrs. Aucusr BECK 


A girls’ class visits a migrant center. 


Growing in interest 


A small group of young people “retreated” to a secluded 
spot to plan its year’s program. One of them said, “There 
is a very important phase of our church that we have left 
out. We’re more interested in ourselves than in others. We 
don’t study missions and contribute to the support of mis- 
sions.” Objections were raised to his suggestion, but it 
did find its way into the president’s thinking. This was in 
the Central Christian Church of Lexington, Kentucky. 

In the Sundays that followed the retreat such studies as 
“The Church’s Faith,” “World Religions,” “Church and 
and others occupied many fruitful 
hours. The president knew that the group was getting good 
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missionary information but they were not aware that it 
was really missions. The last meeting of the year was to be 
a party. “Let’s have something really different!” everyone 
said. 

“How about a ‘World Tour Party’—visiting each of our 
mission stations around the world?” ventured the president. 
“Make it progressive with each home a station. Use eats, 
decorations and curios of the stations.” The idea “took”! 
The party was a big success! 

The second planning group met with a determination to 
have definite mission study and a pledge to the support of 
missions. They took as their theme “I Am Building My 
Church.” Since the interdenominational study theme was 
on migrants they took that as a part of their study of the 
church and economic and community life. They moved from 
community to national life. They studied various nations’ 
contributions to Christian life. They saw the church as the 


center of life in Fosterpur, India. They learned from the 


Chinese and Japanese Christians that Christian friendship 
could grow when nations were at war. They gave $45.00 
to the support of missions. 

The third year the program was wholly missionary in 
quality. The theme was “Build Today for a Christian 
World.” Tracing the ideas of God, man, and community 
through the Bible came first. This led to Jesus’ conceptions 
of men’s relations with men. Here they introduced the 
study of Christian Roots of Democracy. This led to con- 
- sidering present-day democracy, its application to minority 
groups, and Christian youth’s place in a warring nation. An 
interest in the relation of Christians and World Order was a 
natural outgrowth. They used records of the contributions 
of races to our land: plays, books, citizens of other lands, 
folk games and songs, and news articles, in addition to 
the mission study packets. 

These young people are learning to pray “that all may be 
one.” One member defined missions as a “cooperative enter- 
prise of Christians in every nation to share their best re- 
ligious thinking and experience and thus improve each 
nation’s life.” 

Reported by ErHet Estitu 


Trends in missionary education 
for adults 


The most interesting characteristic of current missionary 
education for adults is the shifting of interest from distance 
and strangeness to nearness and essential oneness. The 
dominant note today, with war sweeping many of the lands 
in which missionary work is conducted, is the duty of 
keeping faith with the younger churches, even those in 


enemy lands, Strengthening the small, minority Evangelical. 


groups in our neighboring countries to interpret what to 
us seems to be the basic fountain of our way of life— 
rather than appeals for widespread evangelization—is the 
dominant note of current missionary education for adults. 

The Church School of Missions, in one form or another, 
still holds the field as the principal medium for the inten- 
sive study of missions, but new procedures are being used 
to such an extent that the present-day varieties would 
hardly be recognized as schools of missions by the origi- 
nators of the idea thirty years ago. The panel discussion, 
the “quiz,” the “conversation,” “Information Please,” 
“Opinion Please,” the mission commentator, the radio 
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round-up and other devices carried over from secular life 
have extended the existence and improved the program, 
but the preferred name is still Church School of Missions. 

The Week of Missions, covering two Sundays and five 
weekdays, is meeting with varied success depending on the 
type of community in which it is tried. Even the Day of 
Missions, with an entire Sunday devoted to six or = 
periods of missionary presentations of diverse type, i 
being tried, but it can hardly be called an educational ie 
cedure. 

The missionary exhibit which was so popular fifteen 
years ago is being revived in modified forms. One of these, 
the Kermis, a two-day festival with exhibits, teas, two char- 
acteristic dinners, motion pictures, and even “fashion 
shows” have been attempted in a number of communities, 
with an apparent increase of interest on the part of the 
“marginal group” in our churches and communities. In 
some instances study and discussion groups have been or- 
ganized as a result of these exhibition days. 

Younger adults and men as a group are the most diffi- 
cult persons to reach with missionary education. Some suc- 
cess is being met in attempts to adapt hours and times to 
the convenience of the members. Several classes of young 
mothers are meeting for breakfast (from nine to ten-thirty) 
for mission study. In certain smaller cities business women’s 
groups meet for an hour and fifteen minutes weekly mis- 
sion study luncheon. Fireside groups, limited to eight per- 
sons, usually married couples, invited by telephone with no 
gence publicity, are being successfully tried. 

In one community a group of missionary-minded laymen 
offered their services as speakers before Bible classes, men’s 
fellowship meetings and Sunday night services, on the 
missionary education theme for the year. Study materials — 
were introduced and a serious discussion group of four or 
five sessions was the result in a number of instances. 

Among men, however, the Book Club has proved to be 
the most successful medium of mission study. As usually 
followed this procedure consists of a group of men enrol- 
ing to read a designated book within a period of six to 
eight weeks. At the conclusion of the period a supper meet- 
ing with discussion is held, with an outside speaker. The — 
discussion meeting is often followed by a study group or en- 
listment of men in some project designed to give practical 
expression to the theme discussed. In one denomination 
40,000 persons were enrolled in reading projects of this and 
a similar type during a single year. 

Reported by Wits C, LaMorr 


The Forgotten Village 


A current commercial motion picture provides inter- 
esting background material for the study of Latin America 
which will engage the churches in the coming year. Fol- 
lowing is the review which appeared in the April number: 


The Forgotten Village (Pan American Films; produced by John 
Steinbeck and Herbert Kline). Documentary, showing details of life 
in remote Mexican village; its theme the conflict between superstition 
and modern public health methods in treating disease. . . . Film has 
been beautifully photographed and scored; performances by actual 
people are remarkably vivid. Throughout, honest purpose is apparent. 
Sincere, impressive. For mature audiences. 


Ask your local distributor to show this film in your com- 
munity next fall, 
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OR A CENTURY missionaries from North American 

churches have been endeavoring to express the spirit 
of good neighborliness among the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica. In the past twenty-five years, especially, their work 
has greatly extended in geographical range and in the 
forms of service undertaken. The Evangelical community 
in the Latin American world now numbers nearly two 
millions, and a leadership is developing within it that is 
earnestly seeking closer cooperation with their fellow 
Christians of North America. 

At a time when world events have brought the nations 
of this hemisphere into a common crisis and have made 
it more important than ever before that we lay deep foun- 
dations for our relations as good neighbors in a commu- 
nity of true democracies, it is significant that the home 
and foreign mission boards of many denominations are 
uniting through the Missionary Education Movement in 
offering a comprehensive study of Latin America. This is 
to be the central theme of missionary education for the 
church year of 1942-1943. 

It is of supreme importance for Christians in North 
America to study Latin America at this time because pres- 
ent circumstances create a critical situation, because 
there are prejudices to be overcome on both sides, be- 
cause our ability to render help demands a thoroughly 
sympathetic attitude. 


1 The present situation is critical. In the words of the 
Foreign Policy Report of April 15, 1942: “The war has 
. . . given preeminent importance to hemisphere relations, 
and particularly the development of solidarity among the 
American governments.” 

The cultural contacts of Latin America in the past have 
been mainly with the Latin nations of Europe—Spain, 
France, and Portugal. In the report of the missionary con- 
ference of Montevideo in 1925 it was stated that of the 
foreign books which were read in the public library of 
Santiago, Chile, 43 per cent were French, 34 per cent 
Spanish, and only 5 per cent American. These Latin 
nations of Europe are now in a state of semi-collapse, with 
their prestige hard hit by recent events. In economic con- 
tacts, the principal trade of the southern part of the con- 
tinent has been with England and Germany. This is now 
cut off. The United States has now become the chief source 
of supplies for Latin America and its chief market. 


2 We have proclaimed a good neighbor policy and 
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wonder why our advances are not more cordially received. 
The fact is that there are long-standing and deep-rooted 
prejudices to be overcome. The history of North and 
South America has been very different and has created 
different attitudes and ideals. We measure Latin Ameri- 
cans by our standards, and find them backward, politically 
and economically. Their masses are‘largely illiterate and 
poverty-stricken; their governments have no abundance 
of capital or technical skill. But the more cultured of the 
Latin Americans measure us by their standards and find 
us materialistic and imperialistic. The Monroe Doctrine 
seems to us a generous offer of protection to weaker 
nations. To them it seems an irritating assumption of 
authority. Our intervention in Cuba, Nicaragua, and other 
republics has aroused great indignation. We consider 
their manners too formal; they find ours too blunt. One 
of their most distinguished essayists has contrasted the 
South American Ariel with the North American Caliban. 


3 This demands cultivation of a sympathetic attitude. 
The much greater economic resources of the United States 
has created a responsibility for generous treatment in 
promoting the welfare of the whole hemisphere. A number 
of writers have recently emphasized the fact that the 
present emergency will make necessary real sacrifices on 
our part in the interest of the other American republics. 

Then with all our shortcomings, our religious resources 
are much greater. It is generally conceded that the Roman 
Catholicism of Latin America is by no means on the level 
with Roman Catholicism in the United States. The church 
in the past has had a distinctly reactionary influence in 
politics. As a result great numbers of educated men are 
quite indifferent to religion. Multitudes of Indians are 
either altogether unevangelized or little removed from 
paganism. Vast areas are being opened to settlement in 
the interior of South America, where there is no ministry 
of any kind for the religious needs of the people. There is 
large room for Christian effort which is intelligent, sym- 
pathetic, and constructive. 

If we are to be of any use to Latin Americans we must 
be simpdatico. We can develop this quality only on the 
basis of appreciative understanding. 

The graded publications listed on the inside back cover 
page of this number, which are now being issued by the 
Missionary Education Movement on this theme, will be sup- 
plemented by a wide range of denominational pamphlets 
and accessories dealing with their respective enterprises in 
the several countries of Latin America. 
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The church at . 
work in wartime 


By FRANK W. HERRIOTT* 


THE INTERNATIONAL CouNCIL oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
has recognized its responsibility to relate religious educa- 
tion to the program of the churches through national 
defense. In last month’s JOURNAL, there was the announce- 
ment that Miss Ruth Elizabeth Murphy had been appointed 
the Associate Director of Vacation Religious Education, 
with special reference to the program in new industrial 
defense areas. In this month’s JOURNAL, there ts the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of Dr. Frank W. Herriott 
as the Acting Staff Associate on Defense Services. In the 
following article, Dr. Herriott describes the various inter- 
denominational committees of the churches to which he is 
related as the representative of the International Council of 
Religious Education. In this way the Council is able to 
bring to the attention of the leaders developing wartime 
services the contribution of religious education—EDITOR. 


GLOBAL WAR, involving quantities of men and ma- 

terials which stagger the imagination, is disrupting the 
normal pattern of American life. There is no community 
in the land where life can go on entirely “as usual.” In 
some areas, however, the dislocation is so far-reaching 
that no minor adjustments will suffice. We face in these 
areas major emergency problems. 

As Christians feel the pressure of a world of tragedy 
and chaos, some of them are asking: What is the church 
doing about all this? What efforts are being made to meet 
these emergency needs? How can we relate ourselves to 
these efforts? We present here some of the material you 
will need to give answer to these important questions. 

A united church is facing this gigantic task open-eyed, 
with courage and determination. Of course, the first level 
of attack is through the efforts of local churches, many of 
which are straining every nerve to meet unprecedented 
demands due to the location of army camps or industrial 
centers in or near their communiites. Each of the separate 
denominations plans and supports an emergency program 
either to strengthen the local church in its endeavors or 
to move direcily into areas of need. 

The following commissions or committees have been 
developed for the most part by the interdenominational 


councils of this country, While the International Council” 


of Religious Education has not created any of these com- 
missions either independently or jointly, it is vitally con- 
cerned with their activities and is in some way related to 
each of them. A consideration of the varied aspects of 
the wartime service of the churces should give us not only 
a sense of the potential power of an alert and united 
church, but also give us glimpses of “where to take hold.” 


The General Commission on Army and Navy Chaplains, 
organized in 1917, has had much to do with the develop- 


: * Acting Staff Associate on Defense Services, International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. Associate Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
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ment of the opportunity for ministry to the men of the 
armed forces. While closely related to the Federal Council 
of Churches, this Commission has a somewhat independent 
existence, representing thirty denominations, with head- 
quarters at 1137 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 
The Director of the Commission is Dr. S. Arthur Devan, 
and the Assistant Director, Mr. George F. Ketcham. The 
General Commission nominates carefully selected ministers 
to serve as pastors to the men in the army and navy and — 
represents the Protestant churches in all dealings with the — 
Government pertaining to the spiritual welfare of the men. 

A further important function is that of keeping in touch 
with the chaplains after their appointment and helping ~ 
their respective denominations to keep in touch with them. 
The sense of isolation from home churches is relieved not 
only through personal visits by the Director but also by 
means of a Bulletin sent to all Protestant chaplains twice 
a month. 

The financial responsibility for this work is shared by 
the cooperating denominations and so it is through giving 
to your own denominational budget that you may lend a 
hand in its support. 


The Christian Commission on Camp and Defense Com- 
munities was created by the joint action of the Federal 
Council and the Home Missions Council, with the coopera- 
tion of the General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, to meet some of the sudden and pressing problems 
which the war has brought. How can the “home church” 
follow its boys? How safeguard their interests when they 
are “on leave”? How minister to the men and the families 
in rapidly expanding areas of defense industry? 

The Christian Commission is an example of its own 
major emphasis—cooperation. The denominational repre- 
sentatives on the Commission, and its executive secretary, 
Rev. Harlan M. Frost, are working together to provide sug- 
gestions and resources which will promote cooperation in 
local communities: cooperation among denominations 
through Ministers’ Asssciations or Community Councils of 
Churches; cooperation with officials; cooperation with the 
United Service Organizations and other community agen- 
cies. 

Of course there are many things a local church can do. 
If your church is near an army camp, send ten cents to the 
Commission! for the pamphlet: The Church at Work in 
Camp Communities. There you will find specific program 
suggestions, gathered from a wide range of local experience. 
There is also a section on: “How Churches Organize for 
the Task,” giving reports from the communities which 
have worked out successful plans. If your church is in an 
industrial area, send for the second pamphlet of the Chris-_ 
tian Commission: The Church at Work in Defense Industrial 
Communities. This gives similar program suggestions to 
meet the problem of church work in new or suddenly en- 
larged housing projects, trailer camps and the like. 

A slightly different need is met by a third piece of litera- 
ture which is a devotional booklet, prepared for us by men 
in the service. It is entitled: Rations—One Hundred Days, 
and like the other two pamphlets, sells for ten cents. Your 
church or your young people’s society might send a copy 
to each of the members who has gone to camp, just to 
show your continuing interest in him. 


* This and the other pamphlets for which no addresses are given 
may be obtained from the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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The Committee on Aliens and Prisoners of War, whose 
executive secretary is Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, represents 
the conviction of the Christian church that all men are 


brothers in the sight of God, and that those caught in the 


toils of war shall share a fellowship which transcends all 
national boundaries. A fine relationship with Government 
officials has been established and channels opened for the 
type of service which the church can render. 

Just now the most baffling situation with which the Com- 
mittee is concerned is that of the Japanese evacuees in the 
West. An excellent pamphlet to give understanding of this 
situation and its background has been published by the 
Committee: The Churches and the Japanese in America 
(10¢). 

The evacuation seems to have been handled by those in 
authority with consideration and an absence of harshness. 
But the acute problem now presents itself: Can these thou- 
sands of men, women, and children be re-settled, or must 
they be kept in guarded, unproductive areas for the du- 
ration of the war? One barrier to re-settlement seems to 
be the bitter opposition of Caucasian groups in other sec- 
tions of the country where land is available. Among those 
evacuated, there are 2,800 college students who would like 
to continue their studies. In some instances, colleges have 
invited two or three individuals to join their student body, 
only to be told by local self-appointed vigilantes that if the 
Japanese students came, they would be “run out of town.” 

This presents a serious problem to Christian citizens in 
a democracy. It would seem imperative that church groups 
help to find homes for individuals or families known by 
the church leaders in the West to be loyal citizens. Even 
a few such placements will relieve suffering to that extent 
and will be a token that Christian democracy has not 
already been lost. It would seem equally imperative that 
an informed and altered public opinion be the goal of an 
educational effort in many communities. 

The Committee on Aliens and Prisoners of War is one 
channel through which you can implement any action you 
wish to take, 


The National Service Board for Religious Objectors is 
the body officially recognized by the Government in making 
arrangements for the conscientious objectors to military 
service and was created by the three “historic peace 
churches,” Mennonites, Friends, and Brethren, and other 
denominational and inter-denominational pacifist fellow- 
ships. 

It is reported that by May of this year, 3,500 conscien- 
tious objectors were assigned to work of national im- 
portance in “C.P.S.” (Civilian Public Service) camps. The 
cost of maintenance of these men, which is thirty-five 
dollars each per month, is borne by the men or by their 
churches, usually the latter. This financial obligation has 
been underwritten by the historic peace churches, but the 
other denominations whose men have been assigned are 
making strenuous efforts to bear their share of the cost. 
Plans are now going forward for the extension of such 
forms of detached service as the hospital units and the 
farm furlough groups, where men may earn their mainte- 
nance and at the same time render valuable service to the 
communities in which they work. There has been, serious 
consideration of a request to the Government to provide 
Government-maintained camps for these men doing work 
of national importance. Even if such a request be granted, 
however, there will be many who will refuse to accept that 
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At work on a new dormitory at the Civilian Public Service 
Camp in Merom, Indiana 


degree of Government maintenance and control. It will be 
a long time before all of the men can be placed on de- 
tached service. Therefore, as the numbers in camp increase, 
there is an increasing need for funds to enable men whose 
consciences permit them no other choice thus to bear wit- 
ness to their interpretation of the meaning of the Christian 
gospel. 


The Committee on the Conscientious Objector of the 
Federal Council of Churches was set up soon after the 
Selective Service Act was passed. Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk 
is the Executive Secretary of this Committee and is a 
consultative member of the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors. 


The Committee on Foreign Relief Appeals in the 
Churches was created jointly by the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Foreign Missions Conference. It is the 
agency through which the churches unite to meet the tragic 
need of the victims of war around the world. Eight Chris- 
tian agencies have been designated as the channels for 
administering relief, each in a special field of need: 


Church Committee for China Relief + 

Central Bureau for Relief of European Churches 
American Friends Service Committee 

International Missionary Council—“Orphaned Missions” 
American Committee for Christian Refugees 

War Prisoners Aid of the Y.M.C.A. 

Y.W.C.A. World Emergency Fund 


American Bible Society 


When you give to the foreign relief budget of your church 
you are joining with thousands of other Christians in sup- 
porting the widespread work carried on by all of these 
eight agencies. 

The Committee will send literature upon request which 
will help you or your group to understand the total need. 
Dispel the Shadows of Hunger and Despair is a leaflet 
which describes briefly the work of each of the agencies. 
The first issue of a news bulletin, entitled For Those Who 
Suffer, published this summer, brings recent and vivid 
reports from the areas to which your relief money goes. 
You can get these materials either through your own de- 
nomination or by writing directly to Rev. Leslie B. Moss, 
the executive secretary of the Committee. 


The Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace was created “to clarify the mind of our 
churches regarding the moral, political and economic foun- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Enjoying the 
Bible with 
children 


By ADELAIDE TEAGUE CASE* 


EE MY BIBLE,” said Margaret, as she came into the 
church school classroom one Sunday morning. “My 
Daddy gave it to me on my birthday. It has pictures.” And 


she proudly showed some of the colored pictures to the: 


teacher and the other children. 

Margaret was a lucky girl because her Bible was a 
present from her father and part of the happiness of her 
birthday celebration, Sometimes children receive Bibles 
in the church school. This is likely to be just as they enter 


Keystone View Co. 


She showed the pictures to the other children 


the fourth grade, the junior department, when they are 
able to read some of the passages rather easily and enjoy 
their reading. 

The owning of one’s first Bible is an important occasion. 
It may be, it should be, the beginning of the greatest hap- 
piness in the world. That happiness is the ever-fresh reali- 
zation—which can come supremely through the printed 
pages of this one Book—that the universe is God’s own and 
that it has for each of us a message of truth and love. 

What the Bible may mean to young children depends 
of course upon their teachers and parents. And we have 
 * Professor of Christian Education, Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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made some pretty bad blunders. We have associated the 
Bible with tiresome drill, We have moralized about the 
famous stories and squeezed them dry of their real beauty 
and significance. 

The stories can indeed speak for themselves. We might, 
for instance, help Margaret find first of all the Christmas 
story in the second chapter of Luke (vv. 8-18) and let 
her read of the shepherds who were abiding in the field 
keeping watch over their flocks by night. Or we could 
open the Bible to the 19th chapter of Matthew and look 
at the verses that show Jesus’ interest in children (vv. 13- 
15). Or, reminding Margaret of the stories that Jesus 
himself liked to tell, we could read together about the 
farmer who sowed seed for his summer crop (Mark 4:3-9) 
and the salesman who was robbed on a country road (Luke 
10:30-35) and the herdsman who found a lost. sheep 
(Luke 5:4-6). 

Surely for Christians the New Testament comes first. A 
special arrangement of biblical selections, The Little Chil- 
dren’s Bible (Macmillan) begins with passages telling of 
Jesus’ birth and childhood, follows with Old Testament 
stories that Jesus would learn from his mother, and then 
goes on to the kind deeds of Jesus and the stories he told. 
The loveliest of all Bible picture books, The Christ Child, 
by Maud and Miska Petersham (Doubleday Doran), is 
the treasured possession of children in many homes. Two 
tiny picture books can be easily carried about and read 
over and over again. They are When Jesus Was a Boy and 
Jesus Friend of Little Children (Nelson). 

But Margaret came into class with a whole Bible and she 
will take delight in some of the Old Testament stories. 
Perhaps she would enjoy finding stories about animals, 
such as The Animals Who Were Saved in a Flood (Gene- 
sis 6:9—8:19), The Snake and the Apple (Genesis .2:8, 9, 
15-17; 3:1-14), The Lions Who Weren’t Hungry (Daniel 
6:1-23), and The Fourteen Cattle (Genesis 41:14-43). 
These stories are full of imaginative appeal. As they are 
read and talked about, Margaret will get some idea of the 
early Hebrew people and their lives, the questions that 
they asked and the answers that they found. Inevitably she 
will compare their answers with others from her own ex- 
perience and will grow in her thinking. 

She might read some of the Old Testament stories about 
children. There are not very many of them and two of the 
best known—Abraham Offering Isaac and Jephthah’s 
Daughter—might well be omitted. But there are Samuel’s 
Visit to David the Shepherd Boy (I Samuel 16), The Cap- 
tive Girl Helping to Cure Her Master (II Kings 5:1-19), 
The Boy Who Ran for the Arrows (I Samuel 20) and of 
course The Baby Found by the Princess (Exodus 1:7-12, 
22; 2:1-10). All these are full of interest and may be read 


‘straight from the Bible itself. 


Another round of stories are tales of bravery. By far 
the most popular is David and Goliath (I Samuel 17:1-54). 
This, with other David stories, has been put into a book, 
David (Macmillan), in which the Biblical selections are 
illustrated by a favorite artist, Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Gideon with his small band against a mighty force (Judges 
7) is a great story and full of primitive ideas to discuss. 
Also the march around Jericho with the bugles blowing 
(Joshua 6:1-16, 20). And the whole story of Ruth who 
was not afraid in a strange land can be read with little or 
no cutting. 


David sparing Saul (I Samuel 26) is a splendid story 
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and might lead to a conversation on the merits of revenge. 
Of course the classic story in the Old Testament on for- 
giveness is the story of Joseph and again this can be read 
from the Bible itself, a little at a time. The Old Testament 
epic of a brother’s forgiving love might well be compared 


with the Gospel story of a Father’s love (Luke 15:3-end). , 


For many children the words and phrases of the Author- 
ized Version hold their unquestioned charm. A taste for 
excellence can be formed when one is very young. I am told 
that Moffatt’s translation is also much enjoyed. Some teach- 
ers and parents prefer retold Bible stories where more fa- 
miliar language is used and explanatory detail and more 
conversation can be made a part of the stories themselves. 
Certainly such retold stories, very carefully selected—there 
is an immense amount of trash on the market—can be used 
to supplement the direct reading from the Bible. 

Joseph, written by Florence W. Klaber (Beacon Press), 
makes a fine book for reading aloud to eight year olds. For 
still older children there are The Garden of Eden and 
The Castle of Zion by George Hodges (Houghton Mifflin). 
The Greatest Name by Elsie Ball (Abingdon) is a life of 
Jesus for juniors. High school boys and girls, and their 
elders, have been thrilled by that great book, By an Un- 
known Disciple (Doran). 

Telling Bible stories is an art that can be learned with 
patience and practice. A useful manual to help the Bible 
story teller is Eggleston’s Use of the Story in Religious Edu- 
cation (Harper). The parent or teacher who has a reper- 
toire of a few dearly loved and often told Bible stories will 
never regret the time it has taken—and it does take time— 
to learn to tell them effectively. 

Some families make a practice of “playing” Bible stories 
when the children are young and then keep it up as a 
family tradition. I know a family where the Bible “costume 
trunk” held all sorts of treasures—robes and crown for a 
king, tunics, prayer shawls, turbans, and so on. On Sun- 
days, especially in the summer, Bible plays were given in 
the living room or on the lawn. There was always great 
freedom of interpretation and much merriment. As the chil- 
dren grew older the plays were more ambitious but always 
there were portrayed scenes‘of real struggle, of pathos, 
anger, penitence, loyalty. Not until all the children had 
gone off to college did these Sunday Bible plays come to an 
end. 

Drama has not yet found its rightful place in the Sunday 
church schools. We have given Christmas and Easter plays 
and pageants and have had dramatic play for little children. 
But we need to do more. A few schools, it is true, are making 
their own moving pictures on Biblical themes. In one center 
the director invited any children and young people who 
were interested to meet her in the parish house on Sunday 
afternoons. A good group responded and all winter they 
worked on the scenario for a picture on the development of 
the understanding of God in the Bible. They planned cos- 
tumes, rehearsed scenes and worked out the necessary 
“legends.” (Talking pictures are too expensive for most 
churches; many amateur moving picture cameras are usu- 
ally available.) Then in the spring the pictures were taken 
outdoors. They were shown to the whole school at the clos- 
ing service of worship and were used later by many groups. 
Another church school filmed some of the parables, There 
are great opportunities in biblical movies, especially for 
sunny summer days. 

One group in a vacation church school planned all their 
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Defense Service Appointment 


Dr. Frank W. HErriott, of the Department of Religious 
Education of Union Theological Seminary, is now serving 
the International Council of Religious Education on a part- 
time relationship as the Acting Staff Associate on Defense 
Service. Dr. Herriott’s major responsibility at the present 
time is to relate the work carried on by the committees of 
the International Council to the agencies set up by the 
churches and interdenominational organizations for camp 
and defense work. He is able not only to report the work of 
the International Council to these groups but also to point 
out to the committees of the Council the places where they 
can best make their contribution to the religious needs of 
those who find themselves in camps or other wartime situ- 
ations. His time has been given by the Seminary. His office 
is located at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. Herriott has had extensive experience in secondary 
schools, as a pastor and director in local churches. He has 
been a professor at Union since 1929. He has also served as 
Religious Work Secretary in the West Side Y.M.C.A. in 
New York City. He has written four books in the field of 
Christian Education, including A-Community Serves Its 
Youth, Christian Youth in Action, and In Quest of Life’s 
Meaning. 


work around a dramatization of the boyhood of Jesus. 
They were seven- and eight-year-olds and they lived over as 
far as they could in their circumstances the life that Jesus 
lived. This was not a presentation for any other group; it 
was their method of study. They built a Palestinian house 
out of an enormous packing case, large enough for several 
of them to get inside at the same time. They tried to pray 
as Jesus did, saying the Shema and some Hebrew blessings 
with great reverence; to know. the stories that he knew; to 
have (imaginatively) the same sort of food; to play his 
games; to go to the village well and the village oven. To 
these children Jesus can never be an unknown figure. They 
were developing a basis for a true sharing of his thought 
and life. 

When the Bible narratives take on reality for children 
it is natural for the children to express themselves in crea- 
tive art, in prose and poetry and painting and sculpture. 
We should not stimulate this sort of thing as an activity 
in itself but we can expect it as a part of the enjoyment 
of the Bible, expect it and encourage it. Perhaps it is just 
as well that there are not a large number of Bible pictures 
which are suitable for younger children. We need to show 
them work done by other children. Older boys and girls 
can study with great appreciation the great masters of 
Christian art. 

If and when the Bible takes its rightful place again in our 
culture, we shall have a new flowering of biblical art and 
drama; and, please God, a new society of brothers upon this 
vast earth. Universal justice and love will then be more 
than the fugitive vision of a few souls still undismayed. 
They will be the standard of our comnion life. 

If we can begin by truly enjoying the Bible with children 
and thus opening up for them its own divine message we 
can trust the future to these children themselves. And to 


God. 
1L7f 


Trends in 
men's work 


How are churchmen organized? 


WE HEAR much about women’s work in the church, and 
sometimes reminisce about the great laymen’s movements 
of the past. What are the men doing today? What are the 
general trends in organization of men’s work? We asked 
adult work directors of three denominational boards of 
religious education which have different administrative 
provisions for men’s work to tell us. In one of these de- 
nominations no church-wide administration for men’s work 
is provided; in another it has its own recognized agency; 
and in the third it is a department under the Committee of 
Religious Education. But they all seem to work! 


A layman's approach to 
lay men 


By WILBUR C. PARRY* 


EN’S WORK in the churches of the Disciples of 

Christ has no separate national employed staff. 
There is a national committee that sponsors meetings for 
men at the annual international convention of the churches 
and serves as a rallying center for various men’s groups in 
the different states. 

At the present time there are two major organizations 
with many adaptations to local situations. 

One of these organizations is known as the “Laymen’s 
League.” It has its major strength in Texas but is growing 
in the nearby states of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Alabama, 
and to a smaller degree in other states. There are two 
major objectives in the Laymen’s League: 1. To encourage 
men to be present at the communion and regular church 
service, and to have them induce others to do likewise. 
2. To recruit men for Christ by winning them through per- 
sonal contact and invitation to attend church. 

The other major organization which has its strength in 
the Pacific Northwest is known as the Ninety and Nine 
Men’s Movement. This movement started a number of 


years ago as an organization of men’s church school. 


classes. In the last years, however, many of its groups have 
enlarged their scope to include all the men of the church. 
Typical of the objectives of this movement are those of 
the Oregon organization which are as follows: 1. To mo- 
bilize all of the’ potential man power of the local church. 
2. To promote and conduct Christian’ training and Bible 
study among men. 3, To unite Christian men by counties, 
districts, or state-wide units into a definite, aggressive 
program of evangelism and Christian citizenship. 4. To 
encourage and assist the men of the local church in a bet- 


* Director of Field Supervision and Adult Work, Disciples of 
Christ, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ter performance of stewardship, evangelism, and service. 
5. To work toward the goal of “one dollar and one man, 
per man, per year.” : 

In the main both of these organizations and their many 
variations would take the position that they do not have 
a program separate and distinct from the total program 
of the local church. The leaders would emphasize the fact 
that their purpose is to mobilize men back of whatever 
program-the local church may have, This is consistent with 
their emphasis on attendance and evangelism. 

There is in this type of set-up much of value. It at- 


tempts to emphasize the unity of the church. It recognizes — . 


the value of men meeting by themselves at times, both be- 
cause of the time schedules and interest, but not to foster 
a program that is of concern to men only. Rather it repre- 


sents a man’s approach to men in the interest of the com- 


mon concern of all Christian ideals. 

Men’s work among the Disciples of Christ has both the 
advantage and disadvantage of a layman controlied move- 
ment. It has the advantage of gathering men around an 
effort that belongs to them and for which they cannot shift 
the responsibility to some professional person who is being 
paid to make the movement succeed. It has the disadvan- 
tage of a loose organization that has its “ups and downs” 
depending upon the elected leadership of the local or 
state group. As long as this movement looks to the trained 
leadership of the church, local, state, or national, for pro- 
gram guidance, and gives its attention to challenging men 
to undergird those programs, it has tremendous possibili- 
ties. It fails when laymen go off by themselves to determine — 
both what should be done and how to do, it. The strength — 
of the present movement is in its emphasis on cooperation 
between lay and professional leadership. 

Professional leaders have the training and experience to _ 
see needs and how to meet them. Laymen have the ability 
to translate the proposed methods of professionals into 
common everyday language and practical activity, and to 
guarantee the support that is necessary if any program is 
to become operative in the everyday experience of people. 
The church must have the laymen, but it must have those 
laymen as an integral part of the entire life of the church 
and not as something separate and distinct. 


A national brotherhood 


By EARL S. RUDISILL* 


HE BROTHERHOOD of the United Lutheran Church 

is an expanding organization. It had its inception on 
Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, when three Lutheran 
general bodies united to form the United Lutheran Church. 
It has headquarters at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, with Mr. 
Earle W. Bader as executive secretary. It became the off- 
cial men’s auxiliary in 1938. While it is independent of 
the adult work of the Parish and Church School Board, 
there is a whole-hearted cooperation between them, The 
Brotherhood is reputed to be the only national denomina- 
tional men’s organization that is self-supporting. 


* Associate Secretary, the Parish and Church School Board of 


the United Lutheran Church in America. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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There are 1,979 local organizations, with a total mem- 
bership of 72,546, in twenty-three synods in the United 


) States and Canada. During the past year 15,973 members 
were added. In 1940 the first Brotherhood officers’ con- 
» ference was held. As goals for the twenty-fifth anniversary 


in 1943 these groups are striving to have 75 per cent of 


) the men of the Church enrolled, and 25 per cent of the 
»)/ present membership subscribers to their monthly journal, 
»| Lutheran Men. 


The men of the Brotherhood have six main objectives, 


‘|though they do not limit themselves to these, They are: 
1) (1) to win the outside man; (2) to secure the return of 


the lapsed members of the church; (3) to promote larger 


‘} attendance of men at the services of the church; (4) to 
» hold the boys in the church; (5) to study, teach and prac- 
‘tice Christian citizenship; and (6) to stimulate the con- 
"| gregations, through educational, inspirational and promo- 
4 tional efforts, to meet the apportionment of the church in 
‘full, as its minimum contribution to the whole work of 


the whole church. 

During its twenty-three-year history the Brotherhood 
has carried out a considerable number of successful proj- 
ects. Some of them are: a contribution of $5,000 for a 
boys’ dormitory in Japan; support of the ministerial pen- 
sions fund campaign; sponsorship of the raising of 
$300,000 for Andhra Christian College, India; and estab- 
lishment of the Iron Mountain Boys’ School, Konnarock, 
Virginia, including payment for the property. 

The North Carolina synodical Brotherhood has sub- 
scribed a $100,000 “Loan and Gift Fund” for the erection 
of mission church buildings on that territory. The Mary- 
land group has voted $1,000 for a new mission, The 
Brotherhoods in the Indiana Synod and the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania have supported financial campaign for 
the colleges and seminaries on their territory. ; 

These men’s groups have sponsored hundreds of scout 


troops, sent needy. boys to camps, recruited catechetical 
) classes, furnished “big brother” companionship for ’teen 
) age boys, fostered fellowship in congregations, visited the 


sick and aged, participated in Parish Education Month, 


} assisted in or sponsored every-member-visitation, and 


placed a year-round emphasis on meeting benevolence ap- 
portionment in full. 

More than five hundred Brotherhoods have engaged in 
a Pre-Lenten visitation to secure attendance at Lenten 
services and the taking of Communion at the Easter sea- 
son. Many local chapters have “lapsed member commit- 
tees,” trying to close the gap between communing and 
confirmed membership. In 1941 more than 200,000 pieces 
of literature were mailed from the headquarters, most of 
it free. The Brotherhood cooperates unofficially in the 
Interdenominational Council on Men’s Work, and is affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Lutheran Brother- 
hoods. The Brotherhood cherishes the hope of a united 
Lutheranism in America. 

The Brotherhood is a movement expressed in an or- 
ganization, something which has arisen from the men 
themselves. Increasing numbers of men are participating 
in making the Brotherhood what they want it to be. Work- 
ing through a program of worship, study, service, and 
fellowship, it is producing a larger proportion of men who 
are church-conscious, responsive to the spiritual appeal, 
and eager to promote the Kingdom on a wide scale. 


July-A ugust, 1942 


Trends toward 
churchmanship 


By S. J. PATTERSON, JR.* 


EN’S WORK in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 

has developed through four stages. (1) The Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement (1908-1923) mobilized men for mis- 
sions and inspired Men and Missions clubs in many Presby- 
terian churches. (2) The Permanent Committee on Men’s 
Work of the General Assembly (1922-1932) promoted an 
organization and program known as “‘Men-of-the-Church,” 
broadening the emphasis to include church work generally 
as well as missions. (3) The Department of Adult Education 
and Men’s Work (1932-1942) transferred men’s work to the 
Committee of Religious Education and Publication and em- 
phasized a total adult program for men and women working 
both separately and together. 

The fourth stage was initiated by-a restatement of policy 
adopted in June 1942 by the General Assembly which the 
following quotations summarize: 

“While the Department of Men’s Work is authorized to 
continue preparation and distribution of monthly program 
material for men’s organizations, nevertheless the Assembly 
looks with favor upon men’s groups creating their own pro- 
grams along lines best suited to their needs, and charges 
the Department of Men’s Work with responsibility for giving 
all possible aid and encouragement to such groups. 

“The General Assembly, while looking with approval upon 
the organization of special interest groups to deal with par- 
ticular areas of church life and activity, nevertheless urges 
every Presbyterian men’s organization to keep before its 
membership the whole educational and benevolence pro- 
gram of our church, and charges the Department of Men’s 
Work with responsibility for assisting them in this effort. 

“Since the vows undertaken voluntarily by officers of the 
Presbyterian Church represent solemn covenants before 
God and His people, the Department of Men’s Work is in- 
structed to render every possible service to pastors and 
churches in training elders and deacons for wider usefulness 
and more intelligent understanding of their responsibilities 
so that they may more effectively discharge their obligation.” 

Committees of Religious Education in synods and pres- 
byteries are then urged to maintain vigorous committees 
on Adult Education and Men’s Work to promote local church 
groups, men’s meetings, summer conferences, one-day church 
officers’ institutes, and area meetings. 

The future holds bright possibilities for developing men: 
1, “Individually—for example, as Sunday school superin- 
tendents, as church school teachers and officers, . . . as par- 
ticipants in church services, and as men in Christian civic 
life;” 2. In groups, for service, study, fellowship and com- 
mittee work; 3. “Jn cooperation with church women—in 
common projects for worship, study and action, including 
Bible classes, young adult groups, parent study groups, 
‘learning for life’ schools, church night programs, and in 
joint meetings of men and women.” 

It is to these ends that we now bend our energies. 


* Director, Department of Men’s Work, Presbyterian Church, GES: 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Foundations 
of freedom 


Religious Education Week 1942 
By HARRY C. MUNRO 


ADIO PROGRAMS and general publicity in connec- 
tion with the twelfth annual Religious Education Week 
(September 27-October 4) are planned around the general 
theme “Foundations of Freedom.” This follows the theme 
“Foundations of Democracy” used so successfully last year. 
The goals and plans of the United Christian Education 
Advance will be carried forward under this theme. ° 


Themes for Religious Education Week 


What are these foundations of freedom? Obviously, as 
the theme of Religious Education Week, reference is to the 
spiritual foundations of freedom which are laid in Christian 
teaching, in Christian relationships, and in Christian serv- 
ice, These foundations become explicit in the daily themes: 


Sunday, The Truth Shall Make You Free 
Monday, Free—To Serve! 

Tuesday, The Home a Foundation of Freedom 
Wednesday, A Free Church in a Free State 
Thursday, Community Foundations of Freedom 
Friday, Youth’s Claim to Freedom 

Saturday, Good Will, a Foundation of Freedom 
Sunday, Worldwide Foundations of Freedom 


While these daily themes are proposed in the Publicity 
and Radio Manual* for Religious Education Week, they 
are suggestive also for the whole observance of a local 
church or a community. If they are followed both locally 
and in the general radio and publicity releases, such co- 
ordination will make the programs mutually supporting. 

As the goals of the United Christian Education Advance 
are approached in home, church, and community, these 
foundations of freedom are laid. The freedom loving 
peoples of the world are almost totally absorbed just now 
in opposing through war the avowed enemies of human 
freedom. It is easy to believe that nothing else is very 
important except to conquer these dictators and to stop 
their agression. But our total absorption in this enterprise 
might be as great a threat to our freedom as are these 
dictators themselves. 

The right to freedom may be defended by the use of 
force. But freedom itself can never be achieved by force 
alone. The use of force in human relations by anyone for 
any purpose is always a threat to human freedom—the 
freedom of him who uses the force as well as of him 
against whom it is used. Even when we cannot avoid the 
use of force we must still recognize both its limitations 
and its dangers. While defending the right to freedom, we 
must invest a part of our energies and give a portion of 
our devotion to laying those foundations in human charac- 
ter and relationships upon which alone freedom can be 
achieved and enjoyed. 


i Available on request, at ten cents, to Radio and Publicity Com- 
mittees from the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Governor Payne Ratner of Kansas said in the Topeka — 
One-Day Convention, “If as a nation we are fully prepared 
materially, but unprepared spiritually, we are only half } 
prepared.” The United Christian Education Advance is — 
properly interpreted as a spiritual equivalent to the all-out — 
war effort in which our total political and economic re- 
sources are being absorbed. If it becomes an equally ab- 
sorbing all-out spiritual effort, then we shall be fully © 
prepared. If, however, absorption .in the war effort causes 
neglect of the Christian education effort, then the war effort 
itself will be futile so far as actual achievement of human — 
freedom is the goal of that effort. 


But why must these foundations of freedom be laid — 


through Christian teaching in home, church, and com- 
munity? Why does the economic and political totality of 
our war effort call for a spiritual totality in our Christian 
education effort? Because freedom has to be learned; its 


responsibilities have to be appreciated and accepted, its — ; 


disciplines have to be practiced, and its relationships have 
to be appropriated and mastered. The opportunity for 
freedom can be conferred upon a person or a people. But 
freedom itself cannot, Freedom is a way of living. It must 
be learned or achieved. 


Freedom in the home 


The primary foundation of freedom is laid in the home. 
Some homes teach the ways of freedom very successfully. 
Others fail so badly that their members are seriously dis- — 
qualified for freedom, A research was carried-out to ascer- ~ 
tain the effects of contrasted types of home management of 
children upon their later personalities. Two groups of per- 
sons were studied, one from homes characterized by re- 
pressive discipline and coercion, the other from homes 
where emphasis was laid upon freedom, initiative and self-. 
direction. The report summarized one conclusion as fol- 
lows: “It is clear from this study that the psychological 
roots of Fascism are to be found in the arbitrary and 
coercive management of children in the home.” 

Dictator-ridden homes are ideal in a Fascist state. But 
if a free citizenship is our goal, then famiiles must be con- 
ducted on a basis of responsible freedom and democratic 
participation of every member in family affairs. 

With the war economy enforcing many new kinds of 
regimentation upon us, it will be difficult to avoid an ex- 
tension of the spirit of regimentation in family life. Quite 
the reverse must happen. Wherever else regimentation has 
to be accepted, let us compensate by an enkargement of the 
scope of creativity, initiative, mutuality, and self-direction 
in the family. Wherever else foundations of freedom may 
be trembling, let us strengthen them here in the family. 

The emphasis of the Advance on the family as the pri- 
mary religious group (regular Bible reading and prayer) — 
and as the laboratory of Christian living and learning 
(living as Christians in the family) sets the task of the 
family in laying foundations of freedom. 


Freedom in church life 


Since it is freedom we are fighting to make possible, 
let us not neglect during our absorption in the fight, that 
one institution which has defied the dictators. Schools and 
universities, labor unions, industrial institutions, political 
organizations, in fact every kind of social unit bowed 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Worship 


Programs 


The worship programs for July and August were printed in the June number of the International Journal 


Primary 


Department 
By Irene Rockenbach* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: School and Church 


The theme for the month was chosen be- 
cause the children are thinking happily about 
starting to school, eager for the new year, 
and are looking forward to resuming their 
good times in the church. The month of Sep- 
tember marks the close of one school year, 
and the beginning of the next, truly a com- 
mencement month. The older children in the 
group are anticipating interesting new re- 
sponsibilities as members of the junior de- 
partment. 

As teachers and leaders in the primary 
department, we have had before us all 
through the year certain goals toward which 
we have been working—definite habits and 
Christian attitudes to be developed and estab- 
lished, motives to be built, information to 
be acquired, and service to be rendered. 
Now, at the year’s close, we enjoy a feeling 
of accomplishment. Promotion day should 
be a joyful time, a day of recognition, of 
approval and quiet appreciation; not a day 
of confusion and uncertainty. What it will 
be in your church school, or in your depart- 
ment, depends on how well you have planned 
for it throughout the year. 

As the writer of these services for the past 
year, I fee] that I would like to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity of sharing 
with others some of the thoughts, plans and 
experiences that have been mine in working 
with children in the church school. If these 
suggestions have been helpful, I am glad. It 
has been a very real privilege to render this 
service, 


September 6 


Tueme: Happy School Days 


ACTIVITIES: 

Greeting those who have returned from 
summer vacations. Conversation about sum- 
mer experiences, showing trophies, etc. Mak- 
ae plans for the month, and for promotion 

ay. 

Welcoming new pupils. Encourage mem- 
bers of the group to show the newcomers any 
objects of interest in the room, tell them 
where to hang their wraps, and where to 
secure working materials. 

Looking at pictures of children going to 
school, or children at work in the school- 
room. Plan a gift or surprise for the weekday 
school teacher. 

Discuss the keeping of school rules .and 
regulations, and safety rules., 


Quiet Music: “Quiet’* 


* Deerfield, Illinois. 
1 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian Board 
of Education, Philadelphia. 
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Scripture: Luke 2: 52; Psalm 27: 11, a, b; 
Hebrews 13: 17a 

Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight” ” 

PRAYER: 


O God, we thank thee for happy, healthy 
vacation days, for the sunshine and the out-of- 
doors. Now we are glad to be back in our 
homes, our church, and our school, ready to 
do whatsoever our hands find to do with all 
our might. Help us, our Father in Heaven, that 
we may do that which is right and pleasing in 
thy sight. Amen. 


Sone: “School Days” 


CONVERSATION: Why are you glad to go 
back to school this week? How can boys 
and girls help to make better schools? 


Story: 


THE SYNAGOGUE SCHOOL 


When the little boy Jesus was six years old, 
Mary and Joseph sent him to the school at 
the synagogue, as they called the village 
church at Nazareth, where they lived. I think 
he must have been happy to go to school on 
that first day, just as you were when you 
were six. But his school was different. In 
the first place, there were only little boys 
there, no girls. The litile girls were taught 
in their homes. There were no seats; the boys 
sat in a ring on the floor, and the teacher 
sat on a raised platform. Jesus learned to 
repeat verses from the Bible after his teacher, 
in a sing-song voice, until he knew them by 
heart. He learned to write, too, with chalk, 
on tablets of wood, which were cleaned after 
each lesson, and he practiced at home with 
a sharp stick on the smooth sand on the 
ground—strange letters that looked something 
like printing. He had to learn to say by 
heart the lessons that the teacher set him to 
do. The children in that school long ago 
sang psalms, and Jesus learned to sing 
psalms of praise. 

As the boy Jesus grew older, he learned 
something of three languages, Hebrew, Greek 
and Arabic. He was not afraid of hard 
work, and you may be sure that he learned 
quickly. He studied his lessons well, and 
learned to think for himself, and to ask 
questions when he did not understand. When 
he was a tall, dark-eyed boy of twelve years, 
he went with his parents to the great temple 
church at Jerusalem. No doubt there were 
many questions in Jesus’ mind that his syna- 
gogue school teacher could not answer, and 
when he found a chance to talk with the 
old teachers at the Temple he asked ques- 
tions that seemed to puzzle them. Everyone 
who stood near was astonished at the boy’s 
answers when the old teachers asked him 
questions. 

But the time came when Jesus had to give 
up his school and begin to work. We know 
he became a great teacher, and that he 
learned to work with his hands also. Every 
boy in those days had to learn a trade, and 
Jesus learned to be a carpenter, and to use 
a saw, and a hammer, and a chisel, like his 
father Joseph. Jesus was never afraid of 
work or study, and was happy because he 
ale his best at any task that was set before 

im, 


I. R. 


Sone: “When Jesus Was a Little Lad””® 
PoEM: 
PRAYER AT THE START OF SCHOOL 


Bless my lessons, every one; 
Bless each schooltime task begun, 
If I read, or write, or spell, 
Let me learn each lesson well. 
When I’m working with my hands, 
When I study far-off lands, 
When I draw, or paint, or sing, 
Bless me, Lord, in everything. 
May my school year truly be 
Full of lessons learned with thee! 
Nancy Byrp TuRNER 


Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Father, for Our 
School” 
OFFERING SERVICE | 
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September 13 


THEME: Our Church 
ACTIVITIES : 


Conversation about new school experiences. 

Make a booklet on “Our Church” in which 
the children may paste pictures of church, 
pastor, class or group pictures, and scenes 
of interest relating to the church and its 
work. A message from the pastor, or a brief 
history of the church may be included. 

The children may be taken on an observa- 
tion tour of the church, sometime when the 
rooms are not in use. Take them into every 
part of it, and do not slight the furnace room 
and sexton’s quarters. Explain the meaning 
of pictures, symbols, and stained glass win- 
dows. Show the pulpit, the big Bible from 
which the minister reads, the choir loft, or- 
gan, church bell or chimes, and point out the 
beauties of the architecture. 

Look at pictures of other churches of 
various denominations, explaining that they 
are all churches of God, and striving toward 
the same goal—God’s kingdom on earth. 

Plan to buy a gift for your own church, 
such as a vase, picture, or other useful 
article. 

Invite your minister to visit your depart- 
ment, 

Learn songs about the church. 

Quiet Music: “The Church” 
ScripTuRE: Psalms 122:1; 27:4 
Sone: “Enter into His Gates with Thanks- 

giving” 5 

PRAYER: 


We thank, thee, O God, for our church, 
for the friends we have here, the lessons we 
learn, the songs we sing, and the happy times 
we have in the church. We want to help make 
this a happy place for everyone. Help us to 
think of ways to show our love by making 
thy house a house of gladness. Amen. 


Sone: “The Church” 


ConveERSATION: Call for a report of the tour 
of the church made before the Sunday ses- 


2 Songs for Little People, Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
3 When the Little Child Wants to Sing, The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 
4In Picture Story Paper, copyright, 1933. Used by 


permission of The Methodist Book Concern. 
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sion or on a week day. Draw from the 
children the impressions they have re- 
ceived. Help them to appreciate the beauty 
of the building and its furnishings. 


Sone: “In the Father’s House” 
Story: 


Tell a story about the building of your 
church: the first meeting of the small group 
of people who wanted a church, and why; 
the discussion as to place and size of build- 
ing; the committee that was appointed to 
select the grounds, and how they happened 
to choose that particular spot to build your 
church, How the people brought their money 
(perhaps some were the grandmothers and 
grandfathers of children present) and even 
the boys and girls brought their nickels and 
dimes. Then the workmen came to dig the 
basement; while the children and grown 
people watched, the walls rose slowly, the 
floors were laid, then the roof was built and 
the chimneys, the windows and doors, and 
at last the furniture was chosen, and brought 
in and set in place. 

It took many people to build and pay for 
everything, and they were happy to do it. 
Perhaps they thought of those who were to 
come after them, you, and J, and all the 
children who will come next.year, and the 
next, and how much we would all enjoy the 
church. Tell about the laying of the corner- 
stone, Find out in advance about the inter- 
esting objects it contains, and take the chil- 
dren out-of-doors to see it. Finally, tell about 
the day when the great doors swung open 
wide, the organ pealed, and the people came 
in, men, women and children, singing joyful 
praises to God. 

If you can obtain pictures of the building 
of the church, the laying of the cornerstone, 
the dedication of the church, these should 
be shown. 


Sone: “Our Dear Church Was Builded’”” © ° 
OFFERING SERVICE 


September 20 


THEME: Caring for Our Church 
ACTIVITIES: 


If it has been planned to buy a gift for 
the church, the special gift box may be dis- 
played, and the offerings placed in it. Plans 
may be made to purchase the gift, or a com- 
mittee appointed to select it and present it 
at the proper time. 

Discuss the care of the church and the 
church grounds. Look about your department 
room, and see if anything can be done to 
make it more orderly or beautiful. Encour- 
age the children to bring flowers and ar- 
range them in vases. 

Learn and practice songs about the church, 
ae songs you expect to use on promotion 

ay. 
Qurer Music: “The Boy Samuel’* 
Scripture: I Samuel 3:1-11, 15-19 


Hymn: “Enter into His Gates with Thanks- 
giving” 

Prayer: We love thy church, O God. Help 
us to cherish and care for it, and to 
remember that this is the place where we 
come to think. about thee. Amen. 

Sone: “In the Father’s House’ 

LEADER: 

Can you think of some ways by which we 
can help to make our church a beautiful and 


happy place? When we took a trip through 
the church, did you discover anything that 


5 Carols. Leyda Publishing Co., Wapello, Iowa. 
°When the Little Child Wants to Sing, The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 
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our church needs? Do’ the cupboards need 
cleaning? I noticed pictures that were not 
hanging straight. John thinks the hymnals 
need mending. Jane noticed chairs that 
needed dusting, and some that should be re- 
paired. Would the church yard look more 
attractive if the sticks were picked up and 
the leaves raked in piles and carried away? 
Jim says the picket fence back of the church 
needs paint. There was no water in the bird 
bath. Can we do any of these things? (Ap- 
point committees to be responsible.) 


Sone: “Church Bells’”* 
Story: 
Crocus BULBS 


Grandmother lived in a little white house, 
with a low picket fence around it, just 
across the street from the village church. 
In the back yard she raised vegetables for 
winter use, and in front of the house, border- 
ing the walk, and in round and _three- 
cornered beds, there were all kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers—pansies, phlox, marigolds, 
johnny-jump-ups, and many others. Grand- 
mother loved her garden, and passed many 
hours in it, planting, hoeing, weeding and 
coaxing the plants to grow. 

Mary Ellen, whose home was in the-city, 
where the only flowers she ever saw were in 
the florists windows, or in the park, spent 
a very happy summer at grandmother’s 
house. She loved flowers as much as grand- 
mother did, and learned to know the names 
of everything that grew in the garden, and 
how to care for the growing plants. 

Now the summer was over. The leaves on 
the big maple tree at the gate were turning 
yellow, and the old elms that bordered the 
village street were sending down showers 
of brown leaves with every gust of wind. 
Grandmother was very busy, taking care of 
her garden and vegetables—there was so 
much to do in the fall of the year. 

Uncle Joe, who brought the milk every day, 
called to her one morning that there might 
be a heavy frost. “Better get things in,” he 
advised, “this early cold weather might nip 
your garden.” 

“We must pick the tomatoes today,” said 
grandmother, “because tomatoes freeze so 
easily.” : 

Mary Ellen helped pick the big red toma- 
toes, and carry the basket filled with the ripe 
fruit into the shed. 

“There is something else I want to do,” 
said grandmother, “I want to plant some cro- 
cus bulbs.” 

“Why, grandmother,” said Mary Ellen, 
“they won’t grow now, it will be winter pretty 
soon!” 

“They will grow when spring comes,” said 
grandmother, “the little flower bulbs will 
sleep in their warm beds in the earth all 
winter long, and when God sends the spring, 
the little bulbs and seeds will awaken, and 
send up green shoots, and blue and white and 
yellow flowers—the very first flowers—will 
wake up in my garden.” 

Grandmother went into the house and 
brought out some brown bulbs that looked 
very much like onions to Mary Ellen. 

“How dry and dead they look,” said Mary 
Ellen. 

“They are not really dead,” said grand- 
mother, “God keeps a tiny bit of life in each 
one, and when we do our part by putting the 
bulbs in their warm earth beds, they will 
begin to grow when he sends the warm sun- 
shine and the wet rain in the springtime. I 
think they will look very pretty growing 
around the doorstep.” 

After the crocus bulbs had been planted 
and covered with ground and an extra blanket 
of brown leaves, Mary Ellen crossed the 
street, and sat on the wide church steps. 
Every Sunday during her stay at grandmoth- 


er’s, she went to Sunday school in that church. 
She thought of what her teacher had said last 
Sunday about making God’s house beautiful, 
and how they planned to bring colored leaves 
to decorate the room. Then another idea 
popped into her head, She jumped up and 
ran back across the street to grandmother’s. 

“Oh, grandmother,” she called, “have you 
any more crocus bulbs?” 

“Yes,” said grandmother, “I had more 
than I could use.” 

“May I have them?” asked Mary Ellen. 

“Of course,” replied grandmother, “but 
what do you want to do with them?” 

“I would like to plant them around the 
church steps, to make the church yard beau- 
tiful;” said Mary Ellen. 

“IT think that is a very lovely plan,” said 
grandmother, “God’s church should be as 
beautiful as we can make it. Iam sure he 
will be pleased.” 

Mary Ellen dug small holes in the earth 
near the steps at the big church. door, and 
pushed a small bulb into each hole. As she 
covered them up, she sang a little song to 
herself, : 

“Sleep, little bulbs, . 

Take a long nap, 

Till the sun shines warm, 
And the rain falls, tap, tap.” 

Then she whispered a prayer—‘“Dear God, 
please send the rain and the sunshine in the 
springtime, to help the flowers grow. I 
planted them to make the church beautiful, so 
that everyone will want to come. Amen.” 

‘“Won’t everyone be surprised next spring,” 
she laughed, as she washed her hands at the 
kitchen sink, “when they see the little flowers 
peeping up at them around the church steps?” 

; Take 


Sone: “Our Dear Church Was Builded’” * ° 
OFFERING SERVICE 


September 27 


THEME: Facing New Responsibilities 

(In many church schools rally day or 
promotion day is observed on the last Sunday 
in September. If all the departments are to 
be combined in one service on this day, this 
primary service may be omitted or adjusted 
to the combined service.) 

ACTIVITIES: 

Planning a welcome for the class that will 
enter the primary department from the be- 
ginners room. This may be a party, or a 
gift or card for each child. 

Welcoming and seating parents who have 
come to the service. 

Qurer Music: “Going to Church”® 
Scripture: Proverbs 3:1-6; Psalm 119:105 


Hymn: “Enter into His Gates with Thanks- 
giving” 

PRAYER: Our Father in heaven, we are glad to 
be in thy church today. Watch over us all, 
and especially those who are leaving our 
room. These boys and girls are trying to 
be like Jesus. Help them day by. day, in 
work and in play. Amen. 

Sone: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus’”” * * 


Tue Twenty-THIrD PsALM (Repeated in uni- 
son by the group to be promoted) 


Sone: “A Book Full of Stories’”* 
LEADER: (To the children to be promoted) 


Growinc As CHRISTIANS 


Do you remember the day when you first 
came into the primary department? Was it 


7 Worship and Conduct Songs for Beginners and 
Primaries, Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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different from the beginners’ room? You had 
to do harder things, because you were older 
and bigger. God wants us to grow, and to 
use the minds which he has given us. The 
more we use our minds and muscles, the 
more we can do. 

We keep going onward, from one grade to 
the next, in the church school as well as in 
the public school. There are certain things 
that must be learned in each grade before 
you can go on to the next. What do you 
think nine-year-old children should have 
learned in the three years that they have been 
in the primary department? Yes, you have 
learned to take your part in the singing, to 
be quiet and to mean the words you say when 
you pray, to listen quietly when you hear a 
story told. You have learned to be a cheerful 
giver, and to share with others. When you 
work, you know how to keep at a task until 
it is finished. When you play, you have 
learned to play fair, and to take turns. We 
have talked much about Jesus, in the pri- 
mary department, and about other Bible 


people. We hope you have learned to try to 
be like Jesus, and to be kind and friendly 
always. You will learn other things in the 


junior department, and will be asked to do 


harder work, because you are older now, and 
able to take your part among the older boys 
and girls. 

PRAYER: 


Dear Father, some of these children are 
going into another room to make new friends. 
Help them to remember to be true, loving 
and helpful. May those of us who remain in 
this department be friendly and kind, so that 
the younger children who are coming will 
love it, and be glad that they are primary 
children, Amen. 

PRESENTATION OF BIBLES AND CERTIFICATES 
or Promotion: (By the leader, minister, 
or officer of the church or church school) 


Sone: “The Word of God Shall Guide My 
Feet” 


OFFERING SERVICE 


Junior 


Department 
By Dorothy B. Fritz* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: God Hath Ordained 


To the Leader 


This is a time in the world in which we 
live when we all need to be very conscious 
of God, very sure of his reality and power, 
very thoughtful about his will for us. In 
teaching juniors the life and words of Jesus, 
or. ways to live as he did, we often forget to 
lead them on to a knowledge of the Father, 
as was his constant purpose with his own 
disciples. 

Through this season, no matter what your 
kind of weather may be, no matter what the 
state of the world, every junior needs to be 
“friends with God,” as one of them expressed 
the relationship. So, in a number of ways 
and with varied emphases, we will try in 
. our worship service of the next few months 
to lead as many juniors as possible to say 
with all their hearts the words of ancient 
Israel: “The Lord our God is one Lord. And 
I shall love the Lord my God, with all my 
heart, and with all my soul, and with all 
my might.” 

During this month we will think with 
wonder and praise of the Creator-God and 
the laws of his orderly universe. To share in 
this sense of purpose and stability, each 
service will open in the same way, using 
traditional materials which were written to 
express praise to God. The superintendent 
should probably lead most of these services, 
seeing that every detail is carefully planned to 
make the result smooth and impressive. 


Motion Pictures 


September 6. In the Beginning. 1 reel, 15 
min. Silent. $1.50. Nature scenes beautifully 
photographed in Japan by an American busi- 
ness man, Edited as a poetic interpretation 
of the first chapter of Genesis. ° 

September 20. Child of Bethlehem. 1 reel, 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, New York. 


July-August, 1942 


20 min. Sound. $6.00. The story of Jesus up 
through his twelfth year. 

September 27. On the Farm. 2 reels, 30 
min. Silent. $3.00. Life on a well kept farm, 
as seen through the eyes of Jack and Jill, 
aged seven and four. How all work together 
for the common good. 

Available through members of the Religious 
Film Assn. For addresses write Mr. W. L. 
Rogers, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


September 6 


THEME: In the Beginning, God 


PRELUDE: “Largo” (from “Xerxes”), by Han- 
del 


CuHorAL ASCRIPTION: (sung by all, standing, 
after the pianist has led into and played 
it through) 

The Sanctus: “Holy, holy, holy, Lord of 

Hosts; 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of Hosts.” 

Or Te Deum: “We praise thee, O God; 

We asknowledge thee to be 
the Lord. 
All the earth doth worship 
thee, 
the Father everlasting.” 
Musical settings for these responses may 
be found in any standard hymnal. 

PRAYER BY LEADER: God, who was in the be- 
ginning of all things, who is nearer to us 
than breathing, who will guide forever the 
way of man, help us to know and obey and 
love thee. Hear us, as we say together our 
constant prayer to thee. Our Father... 
(the Lord’s prayer) 


ScripTuRE: (concert reading or recitation) 
Psalm 23 

Prayer Hymn: “Hear Us, Our Father” (s)* 
The hymns suggested in this service may 


be found in the hymnals listed below. There 
is so much of value in each of these books 


1 Hymnals: ; 

(s) Singing Worship, by Edith Lovell Thomas, The 
Abingdon Press, 1935. 

(h) Hymns for Junior Worship, The Westminster 

. Press, 1940. 

(m) Musical Moments in Worship, by Edith Lovell 
Thomas, The Abingdon Press, 1935. 

(j) The Junior Church School Hymnal, The West- 
minster Press, 1927. 

(i) Instrumental Music for School Worship, by 
Edward S. Barnes, The Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, 1928. 


that if they are not in general use in the 
department it would be found useful to own 
single copies, 


TALK: 


In the story of the creation, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, we learn that the universe 
was created in an orderly way, and was to 
be governed by established laws. Discovering 
and using these laws would lead man to 
safety, happiness and power—he was to have 
dominion over all things. But he could 
choose to live outside the law, if he wished 
and was willing to take the consequences. 
One such law is that of use. A shepherd could 
neglect his flock, but soon would have none. 
A tree that bore no fruit would be cut down 
for firewood; a hand bound to one’s side and 
never used, would wither into helplessness. 

Let us together sing our praise to a God 
who made everything, and saw that it was 
good; who ordained laws by which all things 
might endure, and grow; who expects all 
created things to be of use. 


Hymn: “With Happy Voices Ringing” (s), 
or other such praise hymns as “Holy, Holy, 
Holy”; “The Heavens Declare Thy Glory” 
(s); “We Praise Thee, O God”; “We 
Thy People Praise Thee” (s) 


RITUAL OF PRAISE:, 


Leader: 

Let us join in a ritual of praise and prayer 
to the God of order and usefulness. (Direct 
them to turn to the hymn indicated below.) 
God has given us a world most wonderful 
in its vastness and beauty, and its capacity 
for supplying all our needs. Light and air, 
food and shelter, work and play—all these 
are part of the world about us. Let us thank 
him for it. 

All sing: (seated) “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” verses 1 and 2, (s) beginning as 
follows: “For the beauty of the earth, for 
the beauty of the skies,” and “For the beauty 
of each hour.” 

Prayer by leader: (followed by a moment 
of silent prayer) Our Father, we thank thee 
this day for the marvelous world in which 
we live, so dependable, so useful. Help us 
to thank thee truly this day for that part of 
the outdoor world we love most. 

Leader: God has given to every human 
being the power to hear and see, and find 
enjoyment of this world through his senses, 
a mind that can understand and judge and 
plan, a heart and spirit that can know and 
love other folk, and even God himself. Let 
us thank him for it. 

All sing (seated), the third verse of the 
hymn, beginning “For the joy of ear and eye.” 

Prayer by leader: (followed by a moment of 
silent prayer) God of all living, we thank thee 
that we can be aware of all that is good 
around us; that we can see and hear and 
feel. Help us to use these great gifts as thou 
wouldst have us use them, and never by 
them harm ourselves or others. 

Leader: God has not put us in a solitary 
place, but has given us the great gift of 
friends and families, of brothers among men 
in our city, our nation, and in His great 
world family. Let us thank him for human 
brotherhood, and help to make it real for 
everyone. 

All sing: (seated) the fourth verse of the 
hymn, beginning: “For the joy of human 
love.” 

Prayer by leader: (followed by a moment 
of silent prayer) Our Father-God, we thank 
thee that we are a part of a great world fam- 
ily. Help us to make that vast family like the 
best ones we know, where all work together 
without jealousy, bitterness or strife. 

Leader: One of God’s best gifts to us is 
this his church—a place where we may come 
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OF THE BIBLE 


® WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE’S 
fascinating book of Bible Stories for all 
the family, in a richly illustrated edition, 
at a new low price. Every adult feels 
the fascination; yet so clearly told fhat 
no child can miss the meaning. 


548 pages; 52 chapters; 20 great Bible 
paintings in full color. And at the low- 
est price ever offered. 

NOW 


ABINGDON- @as 
COKESBURY WEE 


At Your Bookstore 


-to know his laws, and find strength to live 
by them. Let us thank him for our church. 

All sing: (seated) the last verse of the 
hymn, beginning: “For thy church that ever- 
more.” 

Prayer by leader: (followed by a moment 
of silent prayer) Our Guardian and Guide, 
we thank thee that we have the right to come 
together in this place, to worship and study 
and think about thy laws. May we be willing 
to give of our time and our possessions to 
the work of thy church. Amen. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Quiet music during the reception of the 
offering 

Offering response: “All Things Come of 
Thee, O God” (s) 

Prayer, mentioning the uses to which the 
money will be directed _ 

CLosinc Hymn: taken from the list given 
above. 


September 13 


TueEmMe: “Obedient in All Things” (II Corin- 
inthians 2:9) 


The biblical reference for the phrase from 
which the theme was taken has been given 
to indicate a way in which juniors may be 
led to familiarity with the Bible, and an 
understanding of the personal nature of its 
messages. If a concordance is available, 
during pre-session or other informal periods, 
a teacher may. call back to the minds of the 
boys and girls worship themes and their 
meaning, thus reviewing a series of services, 
and helping them to see an orderly sequence 
of thought. 

Pre_upE: Arr, from “How Beautiful Are the 
Feet,” from the Messiah by Handel (j) 
Cuorat AscrIPTION: (sung by all, standing, 

after the pianist has led into and played 

it through) The Sanctus or Te Deum 
Prayer: God, who in the beginning of all 

things, commanded of man obedience to his 

law, for the welfare of man; guide us into 

a knowledge of that law, and strengthen 
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our wills that we be obedient to it. Help 
us to remember, as we say the prayer given 
us by Jesus, that such obedience will lead 
to the coming of thy kingdom in all the 
world. Our Father .. . (the Lord’s prayer) 


ScrieTurE: (concert reading or recitation) 
Psalm 24. 

Prayer Hymn: “Hear Us, Our Father” (s) 
The words, as given here, may be sung 
to any tune of the meter 11.10.11.10 


Hear us, our Father! We know thou wilt 
hear us; : 

Nor need our voices ascend far away; 

Thou art around us, within us, and near us; 

Thou wilt attend when we earnestly pray. 


Love us, our Father! We know thou wilt 
love us; 

We are thy children, we turn unto thee; 

For all around us, within us, above us, 

Proofs of thine infinite kindness we see. 


Aid us, our Father! We know thou wilt 
aid us; 5 
We are so feeblé and thou art so strong; 
Almighty Power, that made us and keeps us, 
Thou wilt protect us from danger and wrong. 
Story: The Forbidden Tree r 
To be found in junior worship services for 
January 18, 1942, as published in the Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education for 
December, 1941, page 22. Omit the first sen- 
tence, substituting the following: “An old, 
old story tells us the meaning of obedience 
to God’s law.” After the story, read, or have 
read, without comment, the parallel story 
from the Bible, as found in Genesis 3: 1-6, 8, 
22-24, 
Hymns Tuat TEACH OBEDIENCE: 


Leader—Let us sing together some great 
hymns which remind us of laws of God 
we should obey. 

All sing, according to length of time de- 
sired and available hymns, such as the fol- 
lowing: “I Would Be True”; “Dare to Be 
Brave”; “Father, Lead Me, Day by Day”; 
“Hushed Was the Evening Hymn”; “Teach 
Me, O Lord, Thy Holy Way”; “O Master 
Workman of the Race.” 

THE SERVICE OF OFFERING 

Quiet music during the reception of the 
offering. 

Offering Response: “All Things Come of 
Thee, O God.” 

Prayer by the leader: Our Father, we ask 
that with these our gifts of money, we 
may also offer to thee an obedient mind, 
willing to learn of thy laws for life and 
obey them, all the days of our life. 
Amen. 


CLosinc Hymn: from the list given above 


September 20 
Tueme: And the Child Grew (Luke 2:40) 
PreLupveE: “Cradle Song” by Bohm (i) 


CHorAL AscripTion: (sung by all, standing, 
after the pianist has led into and played 
it through) The Sanctus or Te Deum 


PRAYER BY THE LEADER: O God the Creator, 
who in the beginning of time did put into 
all things the seeds of life and growth, 
help us to understand the laws of growth. 
Help each of us to grow as thou wouldst 
have us, and as Jesus grew—in wisdom, 
and in stature, and in favor with thee and 
with our fellow men. Help us to live each 
day as he showed us life should be, and so 
become stronger and better. Hear us as 
we pray his prayer: Our Father . 
(the Lord’s Prayer) 


ScripTuRE: (concert reading or recitation) 


Psalm 1, or Psalm 119:9-16 
Prayer Hymn: “Hear Us, Our Father” 
Stories OF GROWTH: 


(In this service it is possible to use jun- 
iors, who have been carefully guided in 
putting the stories in their own words, and 
possibly in forming the introductory or con- 
cluding statements.) y 

Leader: One of the greatest and most 
wonderful laws of life is the law of growth. 
Nothing that is alive stays exactly as it is— 
either it grows, or dies; develops or withers. 
So it is with all the possibilities in us. If we 
do not use them, there comes a time when 
we possess them no more. Let us hear the 
stories of some who obeyed the laws of 
growth. 

The First Story: And it came to pass that 
to Jacob and his wife Rachel there was born 
a son; and they called his name Joseph. Now 
Jacob loved Joseph more than all his chil- 
dren, and he made him a coat of many 
colors. When his brethren saw this, they hated 
him, and could not speak peaceably unto 
him, And when Jacob sent Joseph unto them 
in the fields with a message, they stripped 
him of his coat, and sold him into slavery 
in Egypt. (Here tell briefly of Joseph’s period 
of growth into patience, and wisdom and 
power in Egypt, and of the coming of his 
brothers to buy food.) And when Joseph 
made known unto them who he might be, 
they were afraid, but he said, (Genesis 45: 
5). And he forgave them, and sent them 
back for his father and all the family, that 
he might care for them in Egypt. So there 
came happiness to them all, because Joseph 
had grown in patience and wisdom and for- 
giveness, as well as in power. : 

The Second Story: There was once a baby 
born to a family who were slaves in a far 
land. And to save him from harm his mother 
hid him in a basket, in the rushes by a river. 
(Read or tell Exodus 2:4-10.) Many years 
later, that same boy, grown to manhood, led 
his people out of slavery into their own land. 

The Third Story: There was a little lad 
whose mother took him to the temple, that: 
he might serve God. And Samuel was obedi- 
ent to Eli the priest, and listened to the voice 
of God, and grew on, and was in favor with 
God and with men. And the Lord was with 
Samuel, and when he became a man all 
Israel from Dan to Beersheba knew that 
Samuel was chosen to be a prophet of the 
Lord. 

The Fourth Story: There was once a girl © 
who was not willing to see an older woman 
travel alone to a far land. She said: (Ruth 
1:16-17) And in the far land they were 
very poor, and it was necessary for Ruth 
to pick up grain in the fields, Often she was 
tired and hungry; she was sometimes afraid. 
But for Naomi’s sake she worked on, and 
the owner of the fields, whose name was 
Boaz, became her husband; and of their 
children, many years later, came David, the 
shepherd-king, and Joseph, the carpenter, 
and Jesus. 

The Fifth Story: There was a lad who was 
a shepherd for his father. And he was faithful 
at his task, and grew strong, and wise in the — 
choice of pastures for his flock. He learned 
courage in protecting them from wild beasts, 
and skill with his sling. And as he listened 
to the sound of winds and rustling trees, the 
roar of the storm, and the quiet ripple of the — 
waters where his sheep drank safely, he came 
to re-create these sounds on his harp and in 
songs. So there came a time when his songs 
saved the life of his king, and his sling-shot 
saved his nation from peril. Later, his faith- 
fulness and courage made him fit to be an- 
ointed as successor to the king, and he 
reigned for many years. ; 

The Sixth Story: Of the kings of Israel, 
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Josiah was eight years old when he began 
to reign, and he reigned thirty and one years 
in Jerusalem. And he paid heed to the teach- 
ing of his mother, Jedidah, and did what 
was right in the sight of the Lord, and 
turned not aside to the right hand, or to the 
left. And so, when he was eighteen, there 
came to him an opportunity to repair the 
temple. During this work, there was a great 
discovery made. (II Kings 22, told very 
briefly, ending with reading II Kings 23: 
| 1-3) 

| Untson Reapine: (all having their Bibles 
ready in advance) Luke 2:7-16, 42-52. 


SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Quiet music during the reception of the 
offering. 

Offering Response: “All Things Come of 
Thee, O God.” 

Prayer by leader: Our Father, we know 
that of all the gifts we may bring thee, 
the best is that of a life which grows 
steadily more like that of Jesus, strong 
and wise and true. Help us to grow in 
this way, we pray. Amen. 


Hymwn: “At Work Beside His Father’s Bench” 
(j) or “Growing Like Jesus” (h) 


September 27 


Tueme: And I Work (John 5:17) 


PreLuDE: Theme from the Unfinished Sym- 
phony by Schubert (i) 


Cora AscrIPTION: (sung by all, standing, 
after the pianist has led into and played it 
through) The Sanctus, or Te Deum 


PRAYER BY LEADER: God, the Maker of all, 
we thank thee we have been made in thy 
image; that we, too, can create; that thou 
didst give us dominion over all things, and 
much unfinished work to do that thy 
kingdom come on earth. We thank thee, 
too, that we cannot do this work alone; 
that we need and haye the help of thy 
children everywhere. Hear us as we pray 
together the prayer they all love. Our 
Father ... (the Lord’s Prayer). 


ScripTuRE: (concert reading or recitation) 
Psalm 8 ; 

Prayer Hymn: “Hear Us, Our Father” (see 
program for September 13) 


A LEGEND: 
THe BuncH oF Sticks 


There was once a wise father who had 
many sons, and he gave them a great work 
to do. And for many days they labored, 
but naught was completed. For through all 
the days they disputed among themselves, 
fearful lest one do more than the other, or 
get more notice for his skill, or receive more 
than his just payment at the end of each day. 

Then came the father unto that place, to 
see the work which they had done; and he 
found but little accomplished. And he in- 
quired of them the reason, but they hung 
their heads and did not answer. But because 
he was a wise father, and knew his sons, he 
spake unto them saying, 

“T have here twelve sticks, just as there 
are twelve of you. If I pick up one of them 
alone, I can break it easily. See, is it not so, 
my sons? If I take but two, or perhaps 
three, then also can they be broken, but less 
easily. But when I bind all twelve together, 
not all my strength or that of any man, will 
serve to break them. 

“Heed well my words, O, my sons, and 
the work will be accomplished, and no enemy 
can ever destroy it.” 

And the sons, being almost as wise as their 
father, and well taught of him, began again 
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the work and completed it with great dis- 

patch. And then was their father pleased, 

and they all rejoiced together. 

Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race”; 
“Marching with the Heroes” (s); “To the 
Knights in the Days of Old”; Hail to All 
the Heroes” (s) ; or “Glad Let Us Be’” 


LEADER: 


There is work that we juniors have to do 
together, and to make it good work each must 
do his part. As each kind of work is men- 
tioned, think quietly what your own share in it 
should be. This is one time when it is better 
to think of ourselves than of someone else. 
(At this point the leader mentions such 
things as are the common tasks of the de- 
partment, with a moment of quiet between 
each statement, somewhat as follows.) 

We cannot work unless we are here. So 
our first share in our common task is to be 
here, and on time. 

We cannot work without tools. So we bring 
our Bibles, our assigned work (here mention 


2From the 1942 edition of ‘‘Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls’’ published by the Connecticut Council 
of Churches, Original copyright by the Pilgrim Press. 


anything of a similar nature). 

We are here to build certain things into our 
lives: knowledge, the ability to worship, a 
way of living that will please God. What is 
our share in this task, which is common to 
all of us—not just the teachers? 

We have a share in making this a really 
Christian church—how can we help? 

We have a responsibility about the tools 
which belong to all the church, our building 
and equipment. What should we do about it? 

(Make additions or amendments as seems 
best to fit the specific situation.) Let us think 
of these. gifts as we bring our offering. 


THE SERVICE OF OFFERING: 


Quiet music during the reception of the 
offering. 

Offering Response: “All Things Come of 
Thee.” 

Prayer by Leader: Our Father, again we 
thank thee that we can work together 
with thee and all men and so make great 
things happen. Teach us to work to- 
gether well and happily, in the name of 
Jesus. Amen. 


Ciosinc Hymn: chosen from those mentioned 
above 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ethna Jones Landers* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: First Things First 

The month of September brings the be- 
ginning of a new school and church year. It 
is a time to think ahead and to set definite 
aims and objectives for ourselves and for our 
program in the intermediate department. 
Certainly our thoughts are more sober this 
year than ever before. We should enter into 
the experiences and fellowships which will 
be shared together with a prayer in our 
hearts and a desire in our lives to put First 
Things First. 

Let us try to make everything we do an 
outgrowth of a felt need and a shared ex- 
perience on the part of our department 
members. Intermediates want to feel that 
they are needed as active members of their 
community, school, church and home. They 
desire to be given the opportunity to ex- 
press that feeling in action. 

This department should have some kind of 
a worship center that fits into its own 
room and meets the needs most adequately. 
The cross and candle sticks or candelabra, 
the open Bible, a great masterpiece of art, 
flowers, autumn leaves, grain and other sea- 
sonal and meaningful articles may be used 
to bring the youth into a true spirit of wor- 
ship. A processional preceding the service 
may be used when the candles on the altar 
are lighted. The beauty and dignity of any 
service of worship depends upon the insight, 
thought and preparation put upon it by the 
participating young people as well as by the 
adult counsellors, Details should be so well 
planned that the worshippers are lifted by the 
spirit of prayer and meditation. 


* Intermediate Department Superintendent, First 
Congregational Church, and Part-time teacher in the 
Week-Day Schools of Religious Education, Oak Park, 
Illinois, 


Motion Pictures 


John Doe, Citizen 1 reel, 15 min., 16 mm., 
silent, $2.00. 

A drama presenting the need for public 
spirited citizens to use the ballot to com- 
bat corrupt political rings. Might be used 
to promote discussion on what intermediates 
can do to promote good citizenship. 

If a Boy Needs a Friend 1 reel, 15 min., 
16 mm., silent, $2.00. 

A drama dealing with anti-semitism among 
intermediates and how the formation of a 
Boys’ Club brought them to a realization 
that the thing of first importance was not 
race or creed, but character. 

Our Children’s Money 2 reels, 30 min., 
16 mm., silent, $3.00. 

How a family tangle of finance and indi- 
vidualism was straightened out when time 
and money were budgeted and the empha- 
sis placed on cooperating for the common 
good. 

Honesty Is the Best Policy (?) 1 reel, 
15 min., 16 mm., silent, $1.50. 

A vagabond finds a wallet, starts to re- 
turn it and is arrested for having stolen it. 
May be used to stimulate discussion on the 
rewards of honesty other than financial or 
economic and whether they are worth the 
sacrifice they may involve. (Perhaps a little 
mature for intermediates, but the discussion 
can be developed on their level.) 

Available through members of the Religious 
Film. Assn. For addresses write Mr. W. L. 
Rogers, 297 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


September 6 


THEME: First Things First—In My Com- 
munity f 

THOUGHT FOR MEDITATION DURING THE PREL- 
UDE: God has given me a new year to use 
as I choose. Help me to see that building a 
Christ-like life is my first Christian re- 
sponsibility. 


Buitpinc A LIFE 
To build my life 
A structure grand with beauty rare, 
Well must I choose 
The plan, with patient, thoughtful care; 
For as I dream 2 
And toil with pride to reach the goal 
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I fail my God 
Unless I build a Christ-like soul. , 
Grace MaTtTHEws WALKER 


PreLupe: Hymn, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 122:1; John 4:24. 

Hymn: “Father of Lights” (New Hymnal for 
American Youth) or “O Worship the 
King” 

LITANY: 


For the beauty of thy world, and for the 
power of human life, 

Our Father, we praise thee. 

For faith that grows, for minds that grasp 
and reverence truth, for hearts that make 
room for others and for Jesus Christ, 

Our Father, we praise thee. 

For our freedom created in justice for all, 
and for the voice of conscience that still tells 
us the right, 

Our Father, we praise thee. 

For Christian education that shows us the 
evils of greediness, selfishness, hatred and 
war, and for Jesus’ teachings that educate 
our conscience and challenge us to make 
brotherhood world-wide, 

Our Father, we praise thee. 

For the influence of the prophets and early 
Christians, and for the’ present help and in- 
spiration of all who have open minds, pure 
hearts, and service hands, 

Our Father, we praise thee. 

From the war of temptations that come 
to us daily, we pray, O God, that we, like 
Jesus, may be strong to endure and to over- 
come, as disciples of thy love. 

Our Father, hear our prayer in Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


THOUGHTS FOR TALK oR MepITaTION: “We 
and Our Community” 

(1) Labor Sunday has a different mean- 
ing this year, for people everywhere are 
making guns, airplanes, gases, tanks, am- 
munition, ships, all known means of hurting 
and killing people. Laboring and factory 
people must have contacts with love, kind- 
ness, friends and loved ones outside of work- 
ing hours to keep their minds off of hate, 
death and destruction. 

(2) We must be interested in the prob- 
lems of this war for perhaps it will be the 
young people of intermediate age now who 
will keep the peace of the world. If this be 
true we must be educated and seek to find 
the Christian point of view so that mistakes 
that have been made in the past will not be 
made again, 

(3) Our community is more inclusive than 
ever before and we need to begin to dis- 
cover some of its problems, its organiza- 
tions, its needs and the part that we can 
play in it now as well as in later years. 

(4) The chnrch is trying to help dispel 
some of the darkness and sorrow in the 
world through a movement called the “United 
Christian Education Advance.* There are 
forty Protestant denominations, ninety-nine 
city and state councils across the United 
States now -cooperating and participating in 
this United Advance. This movement has 
as its purpose the making of our community 
a better place in which to live. What is our 
own denomination doing in this? In what 


1From Grace Walker's Scrap Book, Used by per- 
mission of author, 

? Litany written by an Eighth grade class in the 
Week-Day Schools of Religious Education, Oak Park, 
Tinois. 

Write for supplementary materials That Other Half 
and Your Church and Its Neighbors (Cost 10¢ each). 
The United Christian Education Advance, 203 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. (See also inside front 
cover of this issue.) 
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way might our own department assist our 

local church? 

Prayer of consecration to carrying on the 
Christian program of the community. 

Porm: “America First,” by Bishop Oldham. 
(In January 1942 International Journal, 
page 27) 

Hymn: “Lord, We Come with Hearts Aflame” 
or “God Send Us Men Whose Aim ’Twill 
Be.” 


September 13 


Tueme: First Things First—In My School 

PRELUDE: “Lead On, O King Eternal.” 

CALL To Worsuip: Philippians 4:8, empha- 
sizing “think”; II Timothy 2:15, empha- 
sizing “truth.” 

Hymn: “Break Thou the Bread of Life” or 
“Open My Eyes, That I May See.” 

Tak, by Intermediate: “Our Heritage of 
Schools” 


The church, the home, and education have 
always gone hand in hand in America. The 
history of our country shows that the first 
public schools were established in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, within a very short period of 
time after the establishment of the colony. 
There was a large proportion of University 
graduates among the settlers. They had a 
consuming passion for education and by the 
year 1647 a law was passed in Massachu- 
setts requiring every settlement of 50 house- 
holders to maintain a master to teach read- 
ing and writing, and every town of 100 house- 
holders to maintain a Grammar School. In 
Virginia education at first was undertaken 
under private supervision rather than com- 
munity enterprise. 

Most of the early colleges were established 
by church groups and leaders. As early as 
1636 the Massachusetts General Court ap- 
propriated money for a college. John Har- 
vard’s will left all his library and half of 
his estate to the school which was given his 
name. It was located in Newton but later 
the name of the village was called Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1701 a group of 40 ministers brought to- 


gether books, each saying, “I give these books: 


for the founding of a college.” This college 
was named Yale. 

As people moved to new territories, the 
church and the schools spread too. Most of 
the schools of our country have been the 
result of the desire of ministers and laymen 
to provide their children with the best edu- 
cation possible. 

Perhaps as we go to our schools tomorrow 
we will breathe a prayer of appreciation for 
all these forbears of ours who have made 
education possible for each one of us, Then 
let us make the best use of our time while 
we are there this coming week, for never 
before have people had any more confusing 
and difficult problems to think through than 
we have. In this time of war our own col- 
leges have speeded up the time required for 
graduation and have urged young men to 
finish their studies before enlisting in the 
service of their country. 

In China today there are more students 
than before the war in spite of the fact that 
colleges have had to be moved far into the 
interior of the country. Every nation be- 
lieves that its future largely depends upon 
its educated people to carry on its govern- 
ment and life. 

In school we can help to ease the load of 
international misunderstanding by the way 
we treat those of other color and races than 
our own. We can help ease the ache of a 
lonely heart by being friends with those who 
are new and without friends in our classes, 
We can be true to the spirit of tolerance and 


good will and understanding for which our 
schools were given to us, 

Our school, our church, our home and 
our community are the places today where 
we can do the job that is waiting for each 
of us to do. Can we be workers that “needeth 
not to be ashamed” during this school year? 


DIRECTED PRAYER: 


In the quietness of this hour of worship 
let us bow our heads and our hearts that 
God may speak to us. Let us think of God, 
the giver of so many gifts to us. (Pause) 

Let us think of our schools and of how we 
may assume our responsibility for making our 
school and our room what God would have it 
be. (Pause) 

Let us dedicate our mental abilities to their 
best use. (Pause) 3 

Help us to share what talents we have 
with those of our classmates that through 
doing things together we may find and bring 
out the best in each other. (Pause) 

May we find the presence of Jesus ever real 
to us in the days ahead. (Pause) 

May we sense our common -purpose as we 
pray together the Lord’s prayer. 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 
Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known,” or “Father in Heaven Who Loy- 
est All” 
CREED: 
I BELIEVE 


_I Believe in education and the vision of life 


that it gives to everyone who truly seeks 
to discover the deeper meanings of life. 

I Believe in the power of truth and ideals 
that can possess the minds of a scholar 
who searches for them. 

I Believe the influence that a worthy teacher 
has upon her pupils lives forever. 

I Believe that I have sensed the presence 
of the Giver of Light and Life when I 
have been privileged to spend hours among 
books, in the classroom, in experiencing 
great moments when some new truth or. 
ideal seemed to possess my soul. 

I Believe that my life has a purpose and 
through hard work, diligent study, and 
moments of worship and service, I shall 
endeavor to find where my life can be 
invested for the greatest good of all. 


Qurer Music: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee” 
BENEDICTION 


September 20 


THEME: First Things First—In My Home 

PRELUDE: “Largo,” from The New ‘World 
by Dvorak 

Catt to Worsuip: 


Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded; 
Home is where Affection calls— 
Filled with shrines the Heart hath builded. 
—CHARLES SWAIN 


Individualities may form communities, but 
it is institutions alone that can create a 
nation.— BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Hymn: “O Father, Thou Who Givest All” or 
“O Thou Whose Gracious Presence Blest” 
Scriprure: 


Jesus gave to us our highest ideal of home 
life in the way he ministered to the needs 
of his family during the years of which we 
know so little. We know he must have loved 
his home and must have done all he could 
to make it a happy one, for he seemed to 
enjoy being in the home of some of his 
friends during his period of ministry. 
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1. In the Home of Mary and Martha— 
Luke 10:38-42. Jesus wants us as well as 
| Mary and Martha to see that it is the spirit 
of the home and the things that one puts 
first that count far more than material 
| possessions. 

2. At the Marriage in Cana—John 2:1-10. 
Jesus wants us to help out willingly and 
gladly by doing our part in any emergency 
| whether in our home or in the home of an- 
other. 

(There are many other Scripture passages 
that can be selected as illustrations show- 
ing how often Jesus used the everyday scenes 
of home life to teach a great truth.) 


Story: “This Is Our Home,’* by Catherine 
D. Jervey 
If this cannot be secured one might 
work out a candle lighting service using a 
candle to represent each one of the vari- 
ous contributions that junior high school 
young people can make to the home. 

PrayYer-MepiTaTIon: (This may be used as a 
dialogue. The prayer thoughts are only 
suggestive; perhaps members of the group 
would prefer making their own.) 


HoMEs 


Leader: Homes are very important to us. 
Lest we take for granted these homes and 
the good things we enjoy, let us thank God 
for them. 

Response: Loving Father, we would thank 
thee for our homes, and for folks who love 
us and take care of our needs. In the name 
of Him who was always thankful. 

Leader: Jesus made his home in Nazareth 
a happier place for his family to live in. 
Let us ask God to help us think of ways 
in which we can help make our homes 
pleasant. 

Response: Our Father, we wish we might 
be as cheerful, fun-loving, and helpful as 
we know Jesus was. May we think of 
kindly surprising things to do for our folks 
at home—and then may we do them! 

Leader: Sometimes we do things that break 
the happiness of our homes. Let us ask God 
to keep us from grumbling or showing 
ill-temper in our homes. . 

Response: Our Father, because we’re so 
thankful for the good fun we can have 
together in our homes, help us never to 
do or say things that will make others un- 
happy. Keep us cheerful when things go 
wrong and our own plans are upset; and 
may we grow in love and understanding 
of each other. 

Leader: Once, when a bitter quarrel was 
going on between the people of Assisi vil- 
lage, St. Francis and his followers sang, 
“Praised be my Lord for all those who 
pardon one another for his love’s sake.” 
Let us pray that we may always have 
a forgiving spirit, and may grow strong 
in love. 

Response: Our Father, we do not mean to 
let ourselves become angry or selfish in 
our homes. Help us to have a forgiving 
spirit, remembering that there is much in 
us that others have to forgive. 

Leader: He who would be popular must first 
begin the ways of thoughtful sharing at 
home, Let us pray that we may be “de- 
lightful persons to have around” in our 
homes. 

Response: Our Father, help us to be worthy 
of the friendship of our parents and broth- 
ers and sisters. : 

Ciarice Bowman? 


4 International Journal for July-August 1940, on page 
21. Part of a service arranged by Ethelyn Burns. 

5 From the International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion for May 1939, page 29. 
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Hymwn: (Sing softly while seated) “I Would 
Be True” : 
CLostinc Hymn: “O Happy Home” or “There 

Is Beauty All Around” 


September 27 


Tueme: First Things First—In My Church 
PreLuDE: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
CALL TO WORSHIP: 


I am the best friend you ever had... . 

I am blest with loving thoughts—crowned 
by happy hands and heart. 

In the minds of the greatest men of earth I 
find a constant dwelling place. 

I safeguard man through all his paths. 

I lift up fallen. I strengthen the weak. 

I help the distressed, I show mercy, bestow 
kindness, and offer a friendly hand. 

I am good fellowship, friendliness and love. 

Sometime—some' day in the near or far fu- 
ture—you will yearn for the touch of my 
friendly hand. 

I am your comforter, and your best friend. 

I am calling you now. 
I am the Church—Anonymous 


Hymn: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 
PRAYER: 


Our Father, we thank thee for our great 
church, for our fellowship and spiritual con- 
tact that comes to us through the church. 
We owe much to the leaders of the past who 
left us such a rich heritage. We owe much 
to our present leaders, our pastor, our church 
school teachers, who help us to enrich our 
lives today. Help us to be worthy of all 
that they expect from us in our everyday 
living. We would give of ourselves to the 
church and its program so that we may add 
our talents to those of our friends and 
leaders, that our church may be an influence 
for the right in our community. May the 
spirit of Jesus be in our hearts and minds 
during this service and in the days of this 
coming week. Amen. 


Some THOUGHTS ABOUT THE CHURCH: 
If as a nation we are fully prepared ma- 
terially but unprepared spiritually we are 
only half prepared. 
—GOVERNOR PAYNE RATNER, Kansas 


A church is not measured in greatness 
By the beauty of its architecture 
Or the ability of its ministry; 
But by the people who live truly, 
And serve faithfully 
The cause for which it stands. 
—Grace MATTHEWws WALKER 


I like a tower, 
It speaks of strength, of might, of power— 
An emblem of the Church’s strength 
To overcome the world at length. 
—Joun E. Wooprow 


Love is the doctrine of this church, 
The quest of truth is its sacrament, 
And service is its prayer. 
To dwell together in peace, 
To seek knowledge in freedom, 
To serve mankind in fellowship, 
To the end that all souls shall grow into 
harmony with the Divine; 
Thus do we covenant with each other and 
with God.—Anonymous 


My Church calls me to her Heart. She 
asks my service and my loyalty. She has a 
right to ask it! I will help her to do for 
others what she has done for me. In this 
place in which I live, I will help her keep 
aflame and aloft the torch of the living faith. 

—Dr. Witttam E. Boppy 


The Understand- 
ing of Adult Ways 


WILFRED EVANS POWELL 


“Timely” 
“Something different” 
“Something vital” 
“Something needed” 
e 
A leadership training text for 
the Second Series course, Under- 


standing Adults. 


Presents the most pertinent 
facts from the rapidly-expanding 
field of adult psychology in a dis- 
criminating and “usable manner. 

Deals with every stage and 
phase of adulthood, especially with 
the contribution of religion to 
adult life. 

It supports the new movement 
in adult Christian education. 

It will help in the solution of 
problems confronting workers in 


and with adult groups. 


The ten chapters 
THE ADULT IN His WorLD 
THE Marks OF ADULTHOOD 

DIFFERENCES IN ADULTS 
ADULTS IN THE MAKING 
THE MoTIvEs OF ADULTS 
CONFLICT IN ADULT LIFE 


THE MENTAL HEALTH 
OF ADULTS 


THE CHANGING OF ADULT WAYS 
THE ENRICHMENT OF ADULT LIFE 
THE CONTINUANCE OF 
ADULT GROWTH 


Price $1.25 


Order from 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 
A Bethany Press publication 


For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them, Matthew 18:20 


STory: 
Tue CHURCH OF THE LicHTED Lamps® 


Marion Olcott, when touring in the out-of- 
the-way places in Europe, found herself one 
evening in a quaint little village on thé River 
Elbe between Saxony and Bohemia. 

After supper the traveller went up to her 
room, which overlooked the square. The 
church bell was ringing for service, and out 
from the narrow streets came people, some- 
times in twos or threes, often singly, and 
each bearing a quaint little object which in 
the dimly lighted square she could not 
identify. She resumed her hat and coat and 
slipped down into the street. Then she 
made out that the objects were iron or 
bronze lamps of ancient Roman design, little 
oil lamps with wicks, perchance such as the 
wise and foolish virgins had set out with to 
meet the bridegroom. She noted also that 
although the bell still pealed for service, 
only the steps to the church were lighted. 
Gradually a faint glow outlined the long 
windows. 

She was about to follow the steady stream 
of church-goers, when a house door slammed 
loudly behind her and a woman stepped 
down hurriedly, also bearing a lamp. She 
was a little late, for the sound of the choral, 
solemn and rich and sweet, floated down 
the square. The traveller could not restrain 
her curiosity, and begging a thousand par- 
dons, accosted the woman, saying, “Please, 
I am a stranger. Will you tell me why you 
carry a lamp to church?” 

The woman paused with a slight air of 
impatience. “Won’t you walk along with 
me?” she said, “for I am late. You see, there 
is no other way of lighting our church. It is 
a very old custom in this village; for when 
the duke who lived in the castle in 1550 
built the church, he endowed it and put 
into writing his wish that the folk should 
each bring his or her own lamp. He even 
furnished the lamps. The church loans them 
to the families year by year as they have 
need. It’s a queer thing, madame, and it is 
not convenient, but we’ve never departed 
from the old custom.” 

“T should think it would keep people from 
attending the evening service,” said the 
visitor. 

“Oh, no, it works just the other way,” said 
the woman. “You see, it is called ‘The 
Church of the Lighted Lamps.’ Everybody 
who goes makes it a little brighter, and 
when a body is tempted to take her ease and 
stay at home, a body remembers that the 
dear old church needs everybody’s lamp, 
and if your lamp isn’t there there’s so much 
less light; there’s a lack that only you can 
make up for, We light our lamps at a torch 
in the ante-room, and set them in sockets in 
the book racks in each pew. The pastor 
sees every empty socket and knows whose 
face and whose lamp should be right there 
where there is a shadow and no face at all. 
You see, We each have our very own place 
and there can’t anybody else occuy it. There’s 
the socket for one’s own lamp, and one is 
missed so much if one stays away, besides 
missing the blessing. We need the blessing to 
tide us over from one Sunday to the next.” 
ia They had reached the foot of the steps. 

Won't you come in?” said the woman 
kindly. So the traveller went along, and 
watched the woman kindle her wick at the 
torch, and they entered softly into the 
church, for prayer was being offered, and 


———EE 


* By Elizabeth Cheney. Used by permission of the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
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sat down on a bench by the door. While 
another choral was sung she thanked her 
companion, who moved forward and entered 
her own pew. It was in the shadow until she 
came, for all the sockets but hers were empty. 

The traveller herself moved forward into 
the last pew. That, too, was unoccupied, and 
she noted that beside each empty lamp 
socket, under a small glass plate, was a name 
written on cardboard. The place where she 
sat belonged to one Anna Lindenbaum. 


Somehow her mind recalled a line in John’s 
gospel, “He called his own sheep by name,” 
and yet another lovely phrase from an epistle, 
“The Lord knoweth them that are His.” She 
wondered quaintly if the Lord missed Anna 
Lindenbaum’s little lamp. 


Sment Prayer of dedication of self to the 


church 7 
Hymn: “Jesus, with Thy Church Abide” ot 
“The Church’s One Foundation” 


Senior and Young 
People's 
Departments 


By Staff of the First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Fitness for Freedom 

The March 1942 issue of Survey Graphic 
follows the general theme of “Fitness for 
Freedom.” We are following that theme for 
the general emphasis of the worship services 
for September. Some of your group will be 
entering school for another year. Others will 
be going to work for the first time. For 
others it will be another fall and winter 
following the same general pattern. Some of 
the young men may soon enter the armed 
services. All of these possibilities make such 
a general emphasis very appropriate. 

You would find it helpful to secure a 
copy of this issue of Survey Graphic, either 
from the library or from 112 E. 19th St., 
New York City, for 40 cents. It would pro- 
vide additional resource material for your 
programs. 

As in the other months of the year, let it be 
said that these materials are merely sug- 
gestive. They should be used only as you 
plan for your group in light of their needs 
and interests. : 


Motion Pictures 


Youth Lends a Hand 2 reels, 25 min., 
16 mm., silent, $3.00. 

Shows life in an American Friends Service 
Committee Work Camp and how physical 
work is combined with meditation and recrea- 
tion. May be used to promote discussion 
on the elements that are required for “fit- 
ness.” 

Liquor as a Doctor Sees It 30 min., 
16 mm., sound, $5.00. 

A scientific analysis of the effects of 
beverage alcohol illustrated with interesting 
experiments. May be used to stimulate dis- 
cussion on self control as a means to true 
freedom. 

Our Biil of Rights 20 min., 16 mm., 
sound, $3.50. 

A dramatic treatment of how our bill of 
rights came to be incorporated into the 
Constitution with some suggestions as to 
what they represent, the freedoms they have 
helped preserve. 

Alternate: Even in This Day and Age 
1 reel, 15 min., 16 mm., silent, $1.50, 

A summarization of the points of break- 
down in our social order. May be used to 
stimulate discussion on the responsibility of 
Christians to help all realize our social free- 
doms. 


* Roy Burkhart, minister. 


The Story of the Prodigal Son 20 min. 
16 mm., sound, $6.00. 

An excellent dramatization of the parable 
which may be used to emphasize the free 
dom of choice we have within God’s will anc 
his attitude toward those who use _ thi: 
freedom wrongly. 

Available through members of the Religiou: 
Film Assn. For addresses write Mr. W. L 
Rogers, 297 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


September 6 


Tueme: Keeping Our Bodies Fit for Freedom 
Catt To WorsuiP: I Corinthians 6:19-20 
Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 
PoEM: 


Winpows ror My Sout 


I will hew great windows for my soul, 

Channels of splendor, portals of release; 

Out of earth’s prison walls will I hew them, 

That my thundering soul may push through 
them; , 

Through the strata of human strife and 
passion 

I will tunnel away, I will carve and fashion 

With the might of my soul’s intensity 

Windows fronting on #mmensity, 

Towering out of time 

I will breathe the air of another clime 

That my spirit’s pain may cease.. 

That the being of me may have room to 
grow, 


That my eyes may meet God’s eyes and 
know; z 

I will hew great windows, wonderful win- 
dows, 


Measureless windows for my soul 
—Author unknown 


Tak: “Physical Fitness” 


Fall is coming soon. In a few weeks foot- 
balls will be flying through the air. Boys 
will be training for the game. They will 
live, think, talk football. Discipline will be 
the order of their lives. From morning to 
night they will train for the next game. 
There is no drinking or smoking on a cham- 
pionship football team. All the boys on the 
team take a strict physical examination, eat 
the right foods, never over-eat, get plenty of 
sleep. Training, discipline, physical fitness 
is what we want. This is what we do when 
we train for football. 

But how do we train for the game of life? 
How physically fit are we to meet the re- 
sponsibilities of a life with freedom—free- 
dom to make of life just what we desire? 
Will that life be limited by weak bodies? 
The Army has to reject many boys for some 
physical defect, which often could have been 
prevented or cured. There are those with 
physical defects which are incurable, but 
many more young people have lacked the 
economic resources or the discipline nece 
sary for building fit bodies. 

We must make a choice. We must ask our 
selves, which is more important in preparin 
for freedom, preparing only for school gam 
and often not even doing that much, o 
creating physical fitness for the game o 
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life? Let us think to ourselves, am I disci- 
plining myself and living a life that will 
make me a person fit to accept the re- 
sponsibility of freedom? 


PRAYER: 


Sentence prayers by each of four mem- 
bers of the group, expressing the desire to 
follow a four-fold discipline in developing 
physical fitness: 

1. Standing by the highest ideals of physi- 

cal fitness when in a group. 

2. Disciplining my individual life for its 

most efficient use. 

3. Doing nothing that will hurt my body 

or the bodies of others. 

4, Taking advantage, of all that men have 

learned which helps in developing physi- 
cal fitness and mental health. 


BENEDICTION: Now may the great example 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ, be with us al- 
ways in our everyday striving and living 
for now and for evermore, 


September 13 


THEME: Governing the Mind for Freedom 

Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 
nor Stayed” 

Catt To WorsurP: I Corinthians 13:11 

MEDITATION: 


The world today is a heavy burden upon 
man. It is like a crazy quilt, of which we 
are but a few of the pieces. The strain of 
just living is so very great we sometimes 
fear we can not go on. But order can come 
out of chaos. Our culture is too individualis- 
tic; no group can survive without more than 
that. In a crisis we become aware that we are 
a group, and through that awareness we may 
have a real opportunity for growth. We 
must belong to something greater than our- 
selves, but at the same time retain our in- 
dividual integrity. We must begin to be 
aware of the larger Christian fellowship to 
which we belong. 

O God, let us peer into our inner selves 
and look at those failings and difficulties 
which we are so afraid to find. (Pause) 

Which of these things must we fear, O 
Lord? (Pause) P 

Now, O God, we think for a moment of 
how we can meet these problems. (Pause) 

Give us strength to do thy will. (Pause) 


Litany oF DEDICATION: 

That we may gain insight into a fuller 
fellowship with our friends and make this 
fellowship true to our ideals, 

We seek thy will, O God. 

To help us in the problems of life, in 
making difficult decisions, in choosing a 
life goal, 

We seek thy will, O God. 

In disciplining ourselves to the way of 
Christ; in keeping our heads when others 
are emotionally upset; in being a comfort 
to those in distress and not an added burden, 

We seek thy help, O God. 

In gaining a more complete knowledge of 
our own reasons for acting as we do; in 
guiding our thoughts toward seeking the 
best in others and ourselves; in minimizing 
the importance of uncontrollable defects, 

We seek thy help, O God. 

May the stable mind with which Jesus 
faced the cross be a symbol, not of death or 
suffering, but a symbol of life, of personal 
insight into the purpose behind life. May 
that cross symbolize to us the great sym- 
pathy, understanding, feeling, and sacrifice 
which are necessary in life if it is to reach 
its greatest heights. 


Benepiction: And now may the peace that 
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comes with understanding and discipline, 
and the striving that we share with the 
spirit of Christ, bring us closer to thy will 
and may thy guiding hand be with us in 
facing the mental hazards of life. 


September 20 


TuemMeE: Realizing Our Social Freedoms 
Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or West” 
Scripture: Colossians 3:9-14 

MepiraTion: “Restrictions” 


Leader: What is our attitude toward Ne- 
groes? Listen to this dialogue overheard in 
a motion picture house. 

Dialogue: 

Joe: Say, Al, look who’s coming. 

Al: Gee, it’s a nigger! 

Joe: Why doesn’t she go to her own movie? 
How do you suppose she got in here? 

Al: She looks a lot like that girl that 
works for us—boy is she dumb! 

Joe: Ours isn’t only dumb. We took her 
home one night, and is that a dump! 
And kids, kids galore—the skinniest, 
bow-leggedest brats! 

Al: Look, she’s comin’ over here! 

Joe: And say, everybody’s looking. 

- Al: C’mon, let’s get out of here. 

Leader: What is our attitude toward Jews? 
Listen! 

Choral Speaking: 

First Voice: This is Spring Lake. 

Chorus: Restricted. 

Second Voice: Apartments for rent. 

Chorus: Restricted. (Softer) Christian 
only, Christian only, Christian only. 

First Voice: What are you, man—black or 
white? 

Second Voice: See that sign, Jew. No 
rooms tonight. 

Chorus: Whites only, Gentiles only, always 
only—(Louder) Restricted, Restricted, 
Restricted! 

Leader: Restricted, yes—citizens of our na- 
tion. “One nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.’ Are Negroes dumb? 
Let’s look at the facts. In the southern 
states where the taxable income is low, 
$44 on the average is spent on the edu- 
cation of each white child in a year and 
only $12.50 for each Negro child. As to 
their homes, no wonder they are dingy. 
They are restricted in location, restricted 
to the oldest buildings. Look at our town 
—would any of us have the desire to 
create beauty and cleanliness in the sec- 
tion the Negroes are forced to live in? 
In Detroit just last winter the Negroes 
were opposed in their efforts to secure 
better housing. 

We have the power of choice in America. 
We are one of the few nations left still 
free to choose our prejudices, our hopes, 
our friends. Just what will we choose? We 
are at war today, fighting for our freedom, 
—at war with nations who choose to live 
on the side of prejudices. They are no 
longer living by scientific proof but by 
blind hate. Will we choose that road or 
will we choose to live by that which is 
the highest? Freedom in this day must 
become real. We are free to say what we 
like; now we must act on that freedom. 
Action is what freedom means. It does not 
mean just doing what we please to do, not 
seeking our own selfish desires, but ‘seeing 
the best in the personality of all. Whether 
persons are rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, 
black or white, they are all our allies. But 
allies only if our freedom is their freedom. 

Many of our friends, black, white, yellow, 
are dying for that freedom. Are we willing 
to live for it? 

NEGRO “Lift 


NATIONAL ANTHEM: Every 


NEW 
WORSHIP AND SONG 


Fills a Long-felt Need 


“At last an inexpensive hymnal for the 
whole church at a price which even the small- 
est churches can afford, 

“Of the 184 hymns included, 150 are the 
old favorite hymns of the Christian church 
set to familiar tunes, while the remainder 
include some of the newer hymns, some of 
which are of special appeal to youth groups. 

“This book fills a long-felt need for a 
hymnal which is suitable for use with all 
groups in the church, as well as for the con- 
gregation as a whole. Its use will help further 
the increasing emphasis on the unified church 
program.”—Paul H, Vieth, Yale Divinity 


News 
RED CLOTH COVERS 
Moisture Proof 


40 cents a copy in quantities 
Single copy, 50 cents 
SCARLET PAPER COVERS 
Heavy and Durable 
25 cents a copy in quantities 
Single copy, 35 cents 


Transportation charges extra 


The Pilgrim Press 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Voice and Sing,” by Johnson, sung as a 
solo, 
BeNeEpIcTION: Acts 17:24-26 


September 27 


THEME: Freedom in God’s Will 

Catt to Worsuip: Almighty God, unto 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid; 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love thee, and worthily magnify 
thy holy name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 

DIALOGUE: 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Current Feature Films 


Affairs of Jimmy Valentine (Rep.) 
Gloria Dickson, Dennis O’Keefe, Ruth Terry. 
Melodrama based on efforts of radio pro- 
motor to carry out search for one-time crimi- 
nal now paroled to life of decency. .. . 
Many loose ends to plot are left dangling, 
and an unethical situation (the inhuman pub- 
licity stunt) is unresolved. Scattered. 

Baltic Deputy (Soviet film; English Ti- 
tles) M. Cherkassov, M. Domesheva, B. Liva- 
noy. Drama about temperamental old pro- 
fessor of botany who during revolution defies 
university authorities to champion Bolsheviks, 
is adopted by latter as hero. . . . Propa- 
ganda film designed to show that revolution 
made real use of “right kind” of intellectuals, 
did not mistreat others. Best part is delightful 
interpretation by Cherkassov of individual- 
istic professor. /nteresting. 

Broadway (Univ.) Janet Blair, B. Craw- 
ford, Pat O’Brien, George Raft, S. Z. Sakall. 
Drama. Murder and gangster intrigue in a 
speakeasy night club during Prohibition days 
as told in flashback by dancer on whom 
gang sought to fix crime... . Picture of sordid 
gangster control in speakeasy era is probably 
accurate, but film indicates all excess was 
due to Prohibition. Although smoothly in- 
terpreted, plot is rather dull and pointless. 
An unexciting venture. M 

Bullet Scars (War.) A. Langmire, Regis 
Toomey. Melodrama. Young doctor meets 
danger when gangsters in hiding offer him 
reward to treat wounded member of gang. 
. .. A dull story carried out by violence, 
gunplay, static conversation. Brutal, unin- 
spired. 

Cowboy Serenade (Rep.) Gene Autry, 
S. Burdette, Fay McKenzie. Western. Gene 
and his pals break up gambling ring, their 
efforts aided unwittingly by daughter of gang 
chief. . . . Not all in western setting, but 
a typical Autry film nonetheless. Pleasant 
cowboy songs included. Good of its kind. 

‘ M, Y, C 

A Desperate Chance for Ellery Queen 
(Col.) Wm. Gargan, Margaret Lindsay. De- 
tective, with writer seeking copy for mystery 
tales, setting out on own to solve clues he 
meets in course of investigation. ... A new 
screen Ellery Queen (Gargan for Ralph Bel- 
lamy) is presented, but series is still static, 
routine detective fare. M, 

Fingers at the Window (MGM) Lew 
Ayres, Laraine Day, Basil Rathbone. Mystery 
centering about impostor-psychiatrist who 
acts as master mind inspiring axe-murders 
of persons who might reveal his deception. 
. . . Deftly interpreted and suspenseful, this 
is better than average for this type of film. 
Gruesome in concept but effective melo- 
drama, 

Four Jacks and a Jill (RKO) Ray 
Bolger, Desi Arnaz, Anne Shirley, Musical. 
Small swing band wins fame when its adopted 
singer prétends to know exiled king, and 
phony “king” appears. . . . A hopelessly 
jumbled plot, its working-out never quite 
clear. Enlivened only by occasional dancing 
sequences by Bolger. Feeble. 

Hello Annapolis (Col.) Tom Brown, 
Jean Parker. Drama. Regeneration of ob- 
noxious, spoiled young man, in naval acad- 
emy on a dare, through disciplinary measures 
taken by fellow students. ... A trite story, 
almost childish at times, but managing to 
maintain interest through most of footage. 
Ingenuous. . F 

Joe Smith, American (MGM) Darrel 
Hickman, Marsha Hunt, Robert Young. 
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THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-faced letters indicate groups, 
if any, to which a given film is 
likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y—Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*__Outstanding for Family. 
+—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 


ence. 


Drama about an aircraft worker who, en- 
trusted with vital plane secret, refuses to di- 
vulge it when tortured by enemy agents who 
kidnap him. . . . Outstanding for its realistic 
presentation of life of an everyday Ameri- 
can family. Sincerely interpreted, interesting. 
Simple, unassuming, unhysterical.  M, Y 

Larceny, Inc. (War.) B. Crawford, E. G. 
Robinson, Jane Wyman. Comedy. Gangsters 
pose as respectable merchants in order to 
stage robbery of next-door bank; are forced 
into respectability in spite of themselves. 
. .. A good plot outline that somehow fails 
to come off, becoming tedious before its solu- 
tion. 

The Mexican Spitfire at Sea (RKO) 
Leon Errol, Zasu Pitts, Lupe Velez. Farce, 
continuing explosive adventures of Carmelita, 
her long-suffering husband, and his eccen- 
tric uncle, this time on a trip to Honolulu. 
. . . Noisy slapstick replete with unfunny 
drinking espisodes. Tedious. 

The Mayor of 44th Street (RKO) Rex 
Downing, Freddy Martin and Orchestra, 
George Murphy, Anne Shirley. Melodrama, 
based on racketeering in amusement-talent 
management, with the boss* trying to go 
straight, an ex-conyict “muscling in,” and a 
boy hoodlum offering his “gang” to help 
“shake down” proprietors. . Although 
hero is now on side of law and order, pic- 
ture that remains is of racketeering and the 
tragically youthful hoodlum gang—which 
hardly makes for entertainment. Unpalatable. 

Moontide (Fox) Jean Gabin, Thos. 
Mitchell, Ida Lupino, Claude Rains. Drama 
of waterfront, its hero a roistering stevedore 
who saves girl from suicide, against his 
will finds himself tempted to reform, but 
must first shake off companion with black- 
mailing hold on his wages. . . . Reminiscent 
in photography and psychological theme of 
artistic, mature French films in which Gabin 
won fame, this is effective in characteriza- 
tions, yet strangely prone to provide apt 
outcome for all plot involvements. Wel/ done; 
sordid in over-all atmosphere. 


My Gal Sal (Fox) Jas, Gleason, Rita Hay- 
worth, Victor Mature, John Sutton. Musical, 
in technicolor, based on experiences of Paul 
Dresser, cocky songwriter of ’90’s (“On the 
Banks of the Wabash,” etc.) Familiar back- 
stage plot of romance with musical comedy 
star, . . . Settings and staged portions are 
elaborate, colorful, interesting. Frail plot 
structure; considerable casual drinking. Fair- 
ly entertaining. M, Y 

Ship Ahoy (MGM) Tommy Dorsey and 
Band, Bert Lahr, V. O’Brien, Eleanor Powell, 


KKKKK 


Red Skelton. Musical. Band trek to Cuba 
is complicated by spies’ use of singer to 
relay message, by detective story writer who 
falls in love with her, fumbles attempts at 
rescue etc. . . . A few good comedy and 
dancing sequences (for instance, warning 
signaled to F.B.I. agent by dancer in tap 
routine), but these are lost in meandering 


tale that seems not quite to know where to 


turn next. Mostly tedious. M, 


Soldiers in White (War.) John Litel, 


Wm. T. Orr. Short feature setting forth func- 
tion of medical corps in war time, set in tale 


about a jealous interne, his superior officer, a 
pretty nurse, etc. . . . Activities of medical — 
corps shown are instructive but not interest-— 
ing nor comprehensive, and story is so unbe- — 


lievably childish as to detract. Ineffective. 
MEY. 


Suicide Squadron (British film; Rep. re- 


lease). Sally Grey, Anton Walbrook. Melo- 
drama about a Polish pianist whose marriage 
to American girl is threatened when he in- 
sists on joining Polish air squadron in 
Britain. . . . A sentimental tale, with naive 
efforts to introduce “Americanisms” in por- 
trayal of girl and her father. Despite title, air 
activity plays little part. Run-of-the-mill fare. 
M 


Syncopation (RKO) Jackie Cooper, B. 
Granville, Jessie Grayson, Hall Johnson Choir, © 
Adolphe Menjou. Musical endeavoring to 
tell history of “Jazz” through the story of a 
New Orleans girl and her trumpet-playing 
boy friend, devotees of the new style of 
playing, which they have learned from their 
Negro friends. . . . Story is trite and awk- 
wardly interpreted, its players miscast ex- 
cept for Negro musicians. A few interesting 
and tuneful band sequences, but they are sim- — 
ply superimposed on a weary tale. M, Y 

Ten Gentlemen from West Point (Fox) 
Laird Cregar, Geo. Montgomery, Maureen 
O’Hara. Drama recounting experiences of first 
class after reorganization of academy, with 
cadets finally proving their mettle in Indian 
Wars after months of cruel bullying by com- 
mandment out of sympathy with officer train- 
ing. . . . Considerable brutality during time 
of trial at academy, and the Indian War 
sequence is regrettably phony. Otherwise, an — 
entertaining film. M, Y: @ 

This Time for Keeps (MGM) Guy Kib- | 
bee, Irene Rich, A. Rutherford, R. Sterling, — 


V. Weidler. Comedy of family life, chiefly — 


concerned with efforts of young husband to 


stand on his own feet despite well-meaning — 


attempts of father-in-law to guide his daily 
life. . . . A simple little film that wanders 
here and there and struggles hard for laughs. & 
In no way outstanding, it might amuse only — 
if one is in uncritical mood. M, Y, 4 
Tough as They Come (Univ.) Billy 
Halop, Paul Kelly, Helen Parrish. Drama. 
The “Dead End Kids” help get evidence to 
convict crooked loan sharks who prey on 
neighboring slum dwellers. . . . Theme may 


have social values, but crude antics of un-_ 


pleasant youngsters (albeit they are labeled 


heroic) become painful to watch. Amateurish, — 


noisy. M, Ya 


A Tragedy at Midnight (Rep.) Mona | 


Barrie, John Howard, M. Lindsay. Detective. | 


Radio commentator is framed by police be- 
cause he has been pointing up their failures; 
escapes to solve murder encountered on the 
way. . 


} 
: 
" 


. . A sordid background makes for” 


considerable unpleasantness, although sus- — 


pense is better handled than 


in many films) 
of this type. Trivial. M 
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Personal Notes 


1% Dr. Rogert J. McLawnopress, director of 
4 religious education for the Indiana synod 
"jof the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
‘for more than twenty years, died on April 
28 in Indianapolis. Following his graduation 
‘from McCormick Theological Seminary, Dr. 
McLandress held pastorates in Iowa, Michi- 
‘\gan and Wisconsin ‘before going to the 
JIndiana synod in 1920. He introduced vaca- 
tion schools to the synod and conducted the 
first vacation school institutes. He also estab- 
lished early laboratory schools for Sunday 


cuisko at Winona Lake and the McCor- 
. Jmick’s Creek Young People’s Conferences. 
He had retired in January, 1941. 


c? 


“* Miss Este L. Mitter, for ten years 
Educational Director for the Wichita, 
)Kansas, Council of Churches, has been 
Yjelected to the staff of the Department of 
|) Christian Education of Children, The Metho- 
“Wdist Church. Her headquarters are now in 
‘)Nashville, Tennessee. Miss Miller has served 
jas Director of Religious Education in Pitis- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and in the First Metho- 
‘dist Church at Des Moines, Iowa. For the 


| \Director of Children’s Work for the Central 
Kansas Conference in addition to her city 
council responsibilities. 


Rev. Stuart Nye Hutcuison of Pitts- 
burgh was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church in 
“Vthe U.S.A. at its May meeting in Milwaukee. 


“ Mrs. Merrit R. LEE has been appointed 
Director of Religious Education for the 
Wichita Council of Churches, succeeding Miss 
Elsie Miller who has gone to the Methodist 
Division of Christian Education. Mrs. Lee has 
been Children’s Work Director for the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Kansas. She has 
done extensive teaching in weekday church 
schools and in summer laboratory schools. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 

\% Tur Weekday Religious Education De- 

partment of the Federation of Churches 


increase of fourteen public 
served and 1069 more children 
reached this year than before. In all, 3521 
children from forty-four public schools re- 
ceive religious instruction. 


“* Ar a Recent Mretine of the North Caro- 

lina State Education Association, Miss 
Janet Robinson, President of the North Caro- 
i }lina public school Bible teachers’ association, 


Carolina. Thirty-nine teachers reported an 
enrolment of 14,280 students being taught each 
week. Teachers are paid by churches and 
other religious groups in fifty’°or more com- 
munities now providing for Bible instruction 
in the public school. 
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* FoLtowine the One-day Convention of 

the United Advance in Ohio, the Comity 
Conference of denominational executives met 
and, among other things, passed the following 
significant resolution: “We exhort and urge 
all the denominational leaders of Ohio to be 
on the alert, to go forward, to the limit of 
strategy and endurance in the United Chris- 
tian Education Advance as shall be indicated 
in programs and suggestions, and we trust 
every possible cooperative plan will be pro- 
moted and sponsored. We specifically com- 
mend a plan whereby personal evangelism 
shall be made available to teachers and of- 
ficers of church schools for vital Christian 
life. We especially urge every denominational 
group to be ready to cooperate in communi- 
ties in projects such as evangelism, daily va- 
cation schools, weekday schools, and surveys.” 


“* Tue NortH Caro.ina Council of Churches 

has instituted a church council press sery- 
ice, which furnishes all daily and semi-weekly 
papers of the state with a weekly summary of 
the news of the churches and happenings bear- 
ing on religion. The Council also sponsors 
two religious news broadcasts, one from Sta- 
tion WPTF of Raleigh, and one over Station 
WGTC at Greenville. 


“ Rev. Avpert W. Farmer of Springfield, 

Missouri, has recently been appointed 
secretary for the southwestern region of Mis- 
souri on the staff of the Missouri Council 
of Churches. Mr. Farmer received his A.B. 
degree from Cotner College, and his B.D. 
from the College of the Bible, Lexington. He 
has held pastorates in Clay Center, Nebraska, 
and the Christian Church at La Plata, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Farmer will be particularly re- 
sponsible for work in the southwestern region 
and for young people’s work in the state 
council. 


“* For THE directing of cooperative activities 

of the Protestant churches in the Fort 
Leonard Wood area, the Missouri Council 
of Churches has secured the services of Rey. 
Henry J. Damm. Mr. Damm is a graduate of 
Elmhurst College and Eden Seminary. He 
has his M.A. degree from the University of 
Oklahoma, and has done graduate study in 
social work at Washington University. Dur- 
ing the past thirteen years Mr. Damm has 
directed the work of Caroline Mission in St. 
Louis, sponsored by the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. This Mission, located in a 
particularly needy area, ministers annually 
to over two thousand persons of all races and 
all creeds. Mr. Damm has already begun his 
work at Fort Leonard Wood with great en- 
thusiasm and interesting results. 


“¢ THIRTEEN THOUSAND high school and ju- 

nior high school youth heard the Chris- 
tian message and took part in the Second 
Annual Religious Emphasis Week, May 4-7, 
in Oklahoma City. Pastors and religious 
leaders of all denominations spoke and led 
in discussion groups during the week. The 
student councils of each high school spon- 
sored the observance during the four days. 


1. What's Happening “if 


One assembly during the week was planned 
for the junior high school students. 


“ For more than a thousand Sundays 

without a lapse, Miss Evelyn K. Stahle 
of the First Evangelical Church of Buffalo, 
New York, has attended Sunday school. She 
has completed twenty years of consecutive at- 
tendance. The younger sister, Lois Stahle, has 
a similar record of fifteen years. In the span 
of twenty years Miss Stahle has grown from 
a pupil in the primary department to become 
the teacher of a class of junior girls. Here is 


a record to be proud of. 


“* Tue Curtpren’s Division of the New 
York State Council held its third Annual 
Conference for Leaders of Leaders in Syra- 
cuse, June 24 to 26. The theme of the con- 
ference was “The Place of the Bible in the 
Curriculum.” Prominent in the discussion 
was “A War Crisis Challenges Religion.” 
New York state is also stressing the need 
for trained leaders in weekday religious in- 
struction. To meet the need of training such 
leaders three laboratory schools will be con- 
ducted during the summer: One, the Carmel 
Summer School at Carmel, June 28 to July 5. 
The second, Keuka Laboratory School held 
in conjunction with the Baptist Summer 
School of Christian Education on the campus 
of Keuka College, Keuka Park, July 7 to 18. 
The third, a part of the Western New York 
Summer School of Christian Education at 
Silver Lake, July 27 to August 8. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders 
in Religious Education 


UES 

5-11 Adult Regional Conference, Lake 
Wawasee, Indiana. 

National Young People’s Union 
of the United Church of Can- 
ada, Albert College, Belleville, 
Ontario. 

African Methodist Episcopal Ninth 
Connectional Young People’s 
Congress and Fourth Assembly 
of the Richard Allen Youth 
Council and Boy Scout Move- 
ment, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Northfield Conference of Reli- 
gious Education, Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Presbyterian U. S. Superintend- 
ents’ Conference, Montreat, 
North Carolina. 

Winnipesaukee Summer School 
of Religious Education, Lake 
Winnipesaukee, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Presbyterian U. S. Leadership 
School, Montreat, North Caro- 
lina. 

Missouri Council Officers’ Camp. 

Wooster Training School (Pres- 
byterian U.S.A.), Wooster, 
Ohio. 

International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan. ; 

Presbyterian U. S. Leadership 
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6-10 


14-17 


15-24 
16-20 


20-Aug. 1 


21-30 


27-31: 
27-Aug. 8 


28:Aug. 2 


30-Aug. 7 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


{$3.50 to 57.00 Double 


* 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 
George H. Newton ~cManager 


Prince George 
Hotel ies 25" 


School for Young People, Mon- 
treat, North Carolina. 


AUGUST 

1-8 Moravian Youth Conference, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 

3-14 San Anselmo Training School 


(Presbyterian U.S.A.), San An- 
selmo, California. 

Central Atlantic Conference, 
United -Christian Adult Move- 
ment, Bridgewater, Virginia. 

Board of -Education, African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, Connectional Council, 
and General Convention on 
Christian Education, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 

Moravian Youth Conference, 
Camp Hanes, North Carolina. 

Pennsylvania Conference, United 
Christian Adult Movement, 
Huntingdon. 

Eastern Conference, United 
Christian Youth Movement, 
Winnipesaukee, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Seventh Day Baptist General Con- 
ference, Salem, West Virginia. 

Workers’ Conference of the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Bonclarken, Flat Rock, 
North Carolina. 

Regional United Christian Adult 
Conference of North America, 
Whitby, Ontario. 

24-Sept. 5. Central Conference, United 


10-15 


11-16 


15-24 
16-22 


17-29 


18-23 
20-28 


21-28 


Christian Youth Movement, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-13 National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A. Inc., Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 

9-13 National Baptist Convention of 
America, Boston, Massachu- 
setts 

9-19 General Council of the United 


Church of Canada, Belleville. 
Biennial Meeting of the Board 

of Education of the Evangelical 

Church, Washington, D.C. 
21-Oct. 2. New York Fall Area Conventions. 
28-Oct. 4 Religious Education Week, 


21-25 


Senior and Young People’s 
Departments 
(Continued from page 29) 


A Martrer oF VALUES 
Narrator: Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon the earth. 


Intruder: But—a fur coat is a necessity 
around here! 


Narrator: But lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven, 
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Intruder: That’s no good to me now. 

Narrator: For where thy treasure is, there 
will thy heart be also. 

Intruder: I don’t get all this—my heart’s 
all right; I have my friends. 

Narrator: The light of the body is the eye; 
if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. 

Intruder: Well shucks, the kids say I 
shine as well as anyone at a party. 

Narrator: But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness, how 
great is the darkness! 

Intruder: Is a girl’s life dark just because 
she does what her friends like? 

Narrator: No man can serve two masters. 

Intruder: Well, I never thought of it 
that way... 

Narrator: Ye cannot serve both God and 
Mammon! 


Mepiration: “The Highest Freedom” 


We know today what happens when men 
choose to follow the will of another man. 
They lose economic freedom, no longer can 
they follow the vocation of their choice. No 
longer can they choose to treat all men, all 
races as brothers. No longer can they wor- 
ship their God. To follow a human dictator is 
to follow a will which is removed from the 
truths we know to be eternal. We know not 
where our social group may lead us, or where 
the human leader of our choice may force us, 
but the will of God we do know, We see 
the will of God in everlasting symbols of 
downfall and rise about us. 

Heroes are around us each day; do we long 
remember them? Can you name the all- 
Americans of five years ago? We all looked 
up to them then; now their names are lost 
to us. No, human glory, even though of the 
highest, is too short lived to follow. Al 
Capone chose a lower road of striving to 
gain an ideal of money. He gained his goal; 
he found his money. Today his power is 
gone. He still has wealth, yes, but has lost 
his health, is despised by mankind. 


He always said he would retire 
When he had made a million clear, 
And so he toiled into the dusk 
From day to day, from year to year. 


At last he put his ledgers up 

And laid his stock reports aside— 
But when he started out to live 

He found he had already died. 


If we seek the symbol of the everlasting, 
none better exists than the church. There 
is not just this church, not just the churches 
of this state or nation. The Christian church 
is world-wide. All this came from one man, 
Jesus Christ. One man who chose to follow 
the will of God and to teach it to others. 
There are those who think Christ brought 
subjection upon himself. But let us look 
closely at his life. Freedom was what he 
gained, that freedom gained by living in the 
light of God’s will. Freedom from false preju- 
dices, freedom from false ideals, freedom 
from false prophets. 

We today need to find that freedom which 
comes through following that which we 
believe to be the highest. Freedom to think 
for ourselves, to carry out our ideals in spite 
of group pressures. As individuals we have a 
great duty to our national striving for free- 
dom. That duty says to us, follow your high- 
est dreams and your highest aspirations “of 
fellowship with others. In this way you bring 
yourself into fulfillment of your greatest 
possibilities and build a fellowship with 
others which calls for the best in their 
thoughts and actions. Such a way of life is 
the will of God. 


Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
BENEDICTION: The Lord’s Prayer 
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Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


Ancient Stones Cry Out—(50 min.) 16 
mm. Sound. Rental $15.00. 


The first quarter of the film provides an 
interesting and helpful explanation of how 
archeologists work and of how their finds 
are made to divulge the life and literature of 
ancient peoples. The balance deals with finds 
which support and in some cases elaborate 
the biblical record. Statements of fact are 
authentic, but some sections seem designed 
to appeal to those anxious to “prove” the 
Bible. In these, the commentator by inference 
conveys the impression that findings substan- 
tiate complete biblical stories, whereas they 
may deal with only a portion of the story. 
For example, in dealing with discoveries at 
Jericho he quite properly states that the ruins 
show evidence of violent destruction and fire 
and then says that this substantiates the 
biblical story. As a whole, the picture is 
fairly well photographed. Unlike other movies, 
it is actually a series of stills copied on 
motion picture film, so that one scene dis- 
solves into another. The sound consists of 
music and the voice of the commentator. The 
presentation is interesting and with good 
leadership, can be used effectively with 
groups of high school age and above in 
studies of the Bible and its history and may 
stimulate Bible reading. 

Rating: Content: Fair; Technical Quality: 
Fair; Sound: Goon. 

Available through members of the Reli- 
gious Film Association. For addresses write 
Mr. William L. Rogers, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The World We Want to Live in—(17 
min.) 16 mm. Sound. Free. 


Produced by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in the cause of religious 
tolerance. The film begins by showing that 
the same spirit of hatred and intolerance 
which first found an outlet in anti-semitism 
in Germany soon manifested itself in anti- 
Christianity and in ruthless opposition to 
all forces not in harmony with the ruling 
order. Scenes then show evidences of reli- 
gious and racial intolerance in the .United 
States. The question is raised as to where 
this spirit will lead if it is not eradicated. 
Methods of correcting the situation and the 
need for using them are given in scenes and 
excerpts from addresses at the Institute of 
Human Relations, Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts. These include symposiums with repre-_ 
sentatives of Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish faiths participating. 

The total effect is to impress one with the 
seriousness of the problem without giving as 
much help toward its solution as might be 
desirable. Useful with senior high, college 
and adult groups to promote discussion and 
action of interfaith considerations, 

Rating: Content: Goon; Technical Quali- 
ty: Goon; Sound: Goon. 

Available free of charge except for tran 
portation costs, from National Conference o! 
Christians and Jews, 281 Fourth Ave., Ne 
York, N.Y. (Write attention of Mrs. Duffy 


Foundations of Freedom 
(Continued from page 20) 


before the swaggering dictators and were “liquidated,” 
every kind but one—the church. Are we really concerned 
about human freedom? Then our churches should be 
thronged. The church should be lifted to a place of honor 
and influence it has never before held. Full participation 
in and support of the spiritual ministry of the church 
should become an expression of patriotic devotion equiva- 
lent to any other kind or degree of service and giving. 

In so far as we-go “all out” in this war effort with- 
out an equivalent spiritual awakening and dedication, 
we disqualify ourselves to appropriate many of the real 
values we are supposedly after. “A free church in a free 
state” becomes more than a slogan or an ideal. It is a 
‘desperate necessity with state craft becoming what it is 
under war necessities. We say that the values at stake in 
this struggle are essentially religious values, But the dom- 
inant controling spirit in contemporary American life is our 
own brand of paganism, our materialistic secularism. Many 
believe that this is a worse enemy of those religious values 
than any foreign foe. So let us throng to these churches of 
ours and teach as never before for Christian discipleship, 
lest while fighting to safeguard freedom we lose its only 
guarantor in our own nation. 


Freedom in the community 


Freedom must characterize our community life or it 
cannot exist on a larger scale. Intolerance, discrimination 
based on prejudice, selfish pressure groups, unequal oppor- 
tunities, exploitation of the weak by the unscrupulous— 
these denials of freedom exist in community life or they 
do not exist at all. The Advance seeks to transfer the at- 
tention of Christian people from the promotion of their 
own enterprises to the surrounding of every person and 
group by Christian fellowship. In that fellowship these 
inhibitions and strictures on freedom melt away. As neigh- 
boring churches join hands to achieve a genuine Christian 
community, the dangers and limitations to human free- 
dom are curbed or removed. 

Unless we can qualify the masses of our people to dis- 
charge the responsibilities of freedom on the community 
level, we cannot make effective use of the right to freedom 
we are defending. It will be easy under war conditions 
to lose much of the freedom which ordinarily prevails in 
American communities. Would not victory be empty at 
such a price? These community freedoms are the only foun- 
dation for worldwide freedom. It is easy to lose perspective 
in a day like this. Religious Education Week, with its 
theme “Foundations of Freedom” may be a way to help 
keep a proper perspective. First things first! But let’s be 
sure about what are really first. Let’s be sure of that all 
out spiritual equivalent. 


Christian Education Around the World 
(Continued from page 7) 


leadership of one of their number, sang Stainer’s Cruci- 
fixion. In the hands’ of the audience, which filled the 
church, were programs with the words from the anthems 
in Chinese so that “everyone could follow the music easily 
and in spirit joint in Jesus’ struggling and conquering on 
the cross.” So significant have been the activities of the 
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Sunday school teachers) , 59 ,,.,, ways 
Group leaders to pep-up your 
Social chairmen next party! 
Parents 


THE NEW 


IGE-BREAKERS 


By EDNA GEISTER Planning a social evening for your 
church group is really fun with this book at hand. Miss 
Geister shows you how to organize the whole program from 
start to finish. The games and stunts are grouped according 
to their function, musical mixers, active group games, in- 
active games, tricks, fun for small groups, fun for dinner 
parties, participating games, and spectator stunts. All new 
and tested ice-breakers. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS ‘49 East 33rd St., New York 


Fellowship of Sacred Music that the: churches in recent 
months have undertaken the formation of other Fellowship 
groups in various sections of the city. The movement is 
proving to be one of the best ways of aiding refugee young 
people in finding a place in the life of the churches in one 
of the great centers of Free China. 

In Chengtu,’ another great center of Free China, a new 
social room was dedicated a few months ago in the Metho- 
dist Church, This has provided needed facilities for youth 
recreation and fellowship. The young people of the church 
accepted responsibility for keeping the room open and 
caring for the equipment. It serves as a reading room, a 
place for games of many kinds, and a center for fellowship. 
Young people of the neighborhood, youth leaders tem- 
porarily in the city taking training courses of various types, 
and students of the Christian schools of Chengtu make good 
use of it. Worship services and group discussion meetings 
under the auspices of the Epworth League are regularly 
held. 


The Church at Work in Wartime 
(Continued from page 15) 


dations of an enduring peace; to prepare the people of our 
churches and of our nation for assuming their appropriate 
responsibility for the establishment of such a peace.” Such 
a statement of its task makes clear its vital significance 
and explains the nation-wide interest which it has aroused. 
Rev. Bradford S. Abernethy is now secretary for the Com- 
mission, and John Foster Dulles is its chairman. The study 
handbook, A Just and Durable Peace, has been widely used 
throughout the churches. Another important document is- 
sued by the Commission was Long-Range Peace Objectives 
—an analysis of the “Atlantic” Eight-Point Declaration, 
with suggestions for study groups. In March of this year, 
the National Study Conference was held at Delaware, Ohio, 
the findings of which were gathered up in a brief pam- 
phlet: A Message from the National Study Conference on 
the Churches and a Just and Durable Peace (10¢). This 
concise summary of the Conference is excellent material 
for study and discussion groups who are thinking beyond 
our present chaos. 
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Where are the facts? 


Quarterly list of pamphlet materials 
giving information on various sides of 
current social issues. 


A. World War, Civilian Defense 


Buck, Peart S. Freedom for All. New 
York, Post War World Council, 112 East 
19th Street, 1942. 23 p. $.10. 

Dean, VerRA MicuHeLes. Russia at War. 
Twenty Key Questions and Answers. Head- 
line Books, No. 34. New York, Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
1942. 96 p. $.25. 

Doren, Dana. “Housing Program for Vic- 
tory.” Social Action. 8:3-26, March 15, 1942. 
New York, Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 289 
Fourth Avenue. $.15. 

Haas, Wiwu1am H. Outposts of Defense. 
Special Public Policy Pamphlet. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 82 p. 
$.50. : 

Law er, Harry W. (Editor) Maximum 
Production:Warfare and Welfare. Sympo- 
sium. L. I. D. Pamphlet Series. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 
19th Street, 1942. 36 p. $.15. 

Occ, ELizABETH and SANDBANK, HAROLD. 
Homes to Live in. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 66. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1942. 31 p. $.10. 

Our Country's Call to Service. United 
States Office of Education, Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 1. 
Washington, D.C., Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 1942. 24 p. $.15. 

Roserts, A. L. “Ministry to Industrial De- 
fense Areas.” Social Progress, 32:14-15, April 
1942. Philadelphia, Department of Social 
Education and Action of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 917 Wither- 
spoon Building. $.10. 

Stewart, Maxwe i S. The Coming Crisis 
in Manpower. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
68. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1942. 32 p. $.10. 

Theaters of War—India. Series I, No. 1. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th Street, 1942. 18 p. $.15. 

Titticu, Paut. War Aims. New York, The 
Protestant Digest, Inc., 521 Fifth Avenue. 
22 p. $.05; 25 copies for $1.00. 

The United States in a New World. Re- 
port from Fortune, May 1942. Jersey City, 
New Jersey, Time, Inc., 160 Maple Avenue, 
1942. 30 p. Single copies free. 

What Should the Churches Do in War? 
The University of Chicago Round Table, No. 
205. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1942. 
29 p. $.10; 5 copies for $.25. 


A Reminder to Pray for the BOYS in SERVICE 


New DIETZ ServiceHonor Roll 


In national colors, framed and glazed. Removable 
name cards. Two sizes, priced within the reach of 
every church. 
Write for details and request nur FREE 
catalog of Church and Sunday school supplies 
WILLIAM H. DIETZ 


Dept. 53 10 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. 
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B. Reconstruction, World Peace 


After the War—Full Employment. Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Resources Planning 
Board, 1942. 19 p. Free. 

Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace. Second Report, The Transitional 
Period. New York, Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, 
1942. 24 p. Free. 

The Declaration of the Federation of the 
World. Resolution Adopted by the General 
Assembly of North Carolina, March 13, 1941. 
Raleigh, North Carolina, Edwards and 
Broughton Company, 1941. 8 p. Free. 

Heatu, Paut Stas. Christians Face the 
Postwar World. Social Progress Pamphlets. 
Philadelphia, .Department of Social Edu- 
cation and Action of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, 917 Wither- 
spoon Building, 1942. 32 p. $.15. : 

Long Range Peace Objectives. Including 
an Analysis of the Roosevelt-Churchill Eight 
Point Declaration. New York, Commission 
to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, 297 Fourth Avenue, 1941. 29 p. 
$.10; 100 copies or more, $.05 each, plus 
postage. 

Our Social Progress. You and Industry, 
New Series. New York, National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States of 
America, 14 West 49th Street, 1942, 26 p. 
Free. 

Peace Study Outline. Problems of Applied 
Pacifism. Philadelphia, Peace Commission of 
Friends World Committee for Consultation, 
20 South 12th Street. 79 p. $.20; 100 copies 
or more $.15 each. 

Towards a Christian Britain. Social Justice 
and Economic Reconstruction. New York, 
The Department of the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of 


Avenue. 31 p. $.10; reduction for quantities. 


C. Children and Youth Today 


American Youth Faces the Future. Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities for Youth in 
the World of Today and Tomorrow. Prob- 
lems in American Life, Unit No. 2. Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Council for the Social 
Studies, and National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals—Departments of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., 1942. 72 p. $.30. 

Cuamsers, M. M. Looking Ahead with 
Youth. A Study Guide for Use with the 
General Report of the American Youth Com- 
mission, Youth and the Future. Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, 1942. 30 p. $.25; 10 copies or 
more $.10 each. 

Children in Wartime. Parents’ Questions. 
New York, Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, 221 West 57th Street, 1942. 15 p. $.05; 
100 copies for $.03 each, plus mailing. 

Extiotr, Grace Loucks. “The Family, 
Covenant with Posterity.” Social Action, 
8:2-40, February 15, 1942. New York, Coun- 
cil for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue. 
$.15. 

Recreation and Morale. Teaching Ameri- 
can Youth How to Plan and Use Leisure 
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- $2.00; 100 copies for $7.50. 


the 
Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 


Time. Problems in American Life, Unit No. 
4. Washington, D.C., National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, and National © 
Council for the Social Studies—Departments ~ 
of the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., 1942. 72 p. $.30. 

To Parents in Wartime. Children’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, 
Children in Wartime No. 1, Bureau Publi- 
cation 282. Washington, D.C. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, 1942. 20 p. $.05. 

Youth, Jobs and Defense. Washington, 
D.C., National Youth Administration, 1942. 
25 p. Free. (Multilithed) 

ZIMAND, GERTRUDE Fo.ks. Child Workers 
in Wartime. Publication No. 386. New York, 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, 1942. 23 p. $.10; 25 -copies for 


D. Intercultural and Interracial 
_ Problems 


Goutp, Kennetu M. They Got the Blame. 
The Story of Scapegoats in History. New 
York, Association Press, 347 Madison Ay- 
enue, 1942. 63 p. $.25. 

Ler, Irvinc J. “A Way with Prejudice.” 
Social Action, 8:4-32, April 15, 1942. New 
York, Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth 
Avenue. $.15. 

Race and Cultural Relations. America’s 
Answer to the Myth of a Master Race. — 
Problems in American Life, Unit No. 5. 
Washington, D.C., National Association of — 
Secondary-School Principals, and National 
Council for the Social Studies—Departments 
of the National Education Association, 1942. — 
60 p. $.30. 


E. The Cooperative Movement 


CAMPBELL, WALLACE J. Consumer Coopera- 
tives in America. With pictures and com-. 
mentary from the motion picture—‘Here Is 
Tomorrow.” New York, Cooperative League, — 
167 West 12th Street, 1942. 32 p. $.10. 

Date, Epcar and Vernon, Norma. Con- 
sumer Education. An Annotated Bibliogra-— 
phy. Series I—Modern Media of Education, 
Vol. I, No. 3. Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of - 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, — 
and Columbia, Missouri, Institute for Con-— 
sumer Education, Stephens College, 1941. | 
35 p. $.25. 

Lincotn, Murray D. Objectives of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation. New York, Cooperative 
League, 167 West 12th Street, 1942.12 p. 
$.05. 

WarBASSE, JAMES PETER. Cooperative 
Medicine. The Cooperative Organization of 
Health Protection. Third Edition. New 
York, Cooperative League, 167 West 12th 
Street, 1942. 42 p. $.15. 


F. The Country and the City 


Farm and Factory—Building America. You 
and Industry, New Series. New York, 
National Association of Manufacturers of the 
United States of America, 14 West 49th 
Street, 1942. 28 p. Free. | 

Lanpis, Benson Y. (Compiler) American 
Rural Life. A Christian Concern. Discussion — 
Guide for Rural and Urban Groups and 
Churches. Social Progress Series. Philadel- 
phia, Department of Social Education and 
Action of the Board of Christian Education — 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
State of America, 917 Witherspoon Building, 
1942. 48 p. $.25. 


| On This Foundation: The Evangelical 
/Witness in Latin America. By W. Stanley 
Rycroft. New York, Friendship, 1942. 210 p. 
$1.00. 


This unpretentious little volume, published 
by the Friendship Press, and written by a 
‘jman who has spent nearly twenty years in 
intimate contact with Latin American people, 
is an admirable, one would say an indispens- 
able, preface to any serious effort to under- 
stand our sister republics to the South. 

In these days when the high pressure 
methods of industry are being applied to 
the creation of stronger cultural bonds and 
a better understanding between the Ameri- 
‘\cas, it is important to learn regarding the 
Evangelical movement, now more than a 
century old, which quietly and sacrificially 
thas done more for Latin America and for 
‘Inter-American relations than any other 
‘movement in the history of the Western 
‘\hemisphere. When so many books about 
jLatin America are flowing from the press, 
}most of which, while professing to be written 
‘from the “inside,” have been written very 
much from the outside or from the air, it is 
_ Jrefreshing to read a book by a man who has 

jknown and loved the people of those coun- 
_ Jtries, and whose aim in writing is not sen- 
sation but truth. Moreover, at a time when a 
deliberate effort is being made to get the 
Yproblem of the spiritual relations between 
the Americas entirely out of focus, it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that Evangelical 
missions in the Southern continent have been 
one of the most constructive influences in 
its life, and one of the most welcomed by 
the best and most progressive people in 
those countries. ' 

Some of the information interspersed 
throughout this book both startles and 
fascinates. How many people realize, for 
example, that Brazil is larger territorially 
than the United States, that its inhabitants 
today number forty-five million, that it has 
been doubling its population every twenty- 
three years, and that the League of Nations 
set its potential population at nine hundred 
million people? In a country like ours, in 
|which so many of our greatest cities are 
more than a thousand miles from the coast, 
we learn with surprise that eighty per cent 
of the population of Latin America live 
within two hundred miles of the sea. It 
humbles us to be informed that for many 
of the best and most educated people in 
Latin America our Northern civilization has 
been associated with the uncomplimentary 
name of Caliban. How important it is to 
‘know that culturally and geographically 
South America is much more closely related 
to Europe than to us, and that its mighty 
expanse lies entirely east of Detroit! 

The Friendship Press is to be congratu- 
lated upon its annual missionary volume, in 
which some great area of the world is pre- 
sented in terms of its spiritual needs and 
the evangelical Christian witness within its 
borders. To the series of volumes of which 
On This Foundation forms part is largely due 
the fact that North Americans who are 
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interested in missions and study these an- 
nual volumes are the most internationally- 
minded people in our midst. 

Joun A. Mackay 


It Runs in the Family. By James Lee 
Ellenwood. New York, Scribner’s, 1942. 236 
p. $2.00. 

Jim Ellenwood is one of the few authors 
who writes just as he talks; taking himself 
and life with a delightful sense of humor. 
It Runs in the Family deals with the whole 
range of problems in which any home and 
any family become involved. Its appeal is to 
everybody who belongs to a family—from 
grandma to the kids. 

It is an intensely personal book—a straight- 
forward account of how the Ellenwood family 
~three girls, a boy, father, mother, and 
grandma—manage to get along with one 
another, Everyday problems of what makes 
family life click, the areas of friction, how 
parents succeed or fail and why, are dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Ellenwood writes not as an expert, 
but as one in “the thick of home,” with 
four radios blaring, one girl playing the 
piano, another doing fancy dance steps on the 
floor above, and his wife carrying on a 
non-stop telephone conversation. In the midst 
of the same problems we all face in creating 
a home, he is convinced that family prob- 
lems have to be worked out in the family; 
that adults are often three quarters of the 
problem; that deep-seated attitudes, not 
rules, are the most reliable sources of good 
conduct; and that if there really are any 
rules of conduct they change from genera- 
tion to generation. 

It Runs in the Family is whimsical and 
occasionally hilarious. It would make inter- 
esting reading for all parents and church 
leaders seeking basic working principles in 
the first area of concern in the United Chris- 
tian Education Advance—the Home. 

J.B.K. 


The Fine Art of Living Together. By 
Albert W. Beaven. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. Revised Edition. 134 p. $1.60. 

Along with It Runs in the Family, Dr. Al- 
bert W. Beaven’s completely revised edition 
of The Fine Art of Living Together, first 
published in 1927, is an ideal book for those 
contemplating marriage or those just mar- 
ried. Its theme is that unhappy homes hurt 
everybody, and that by presenting the Chris- 
tian ideal before young people the Christian 
church may help them live their home lives 
happily and build more solidly the homes 
that make the church, The book grew out of 
a series of fireside sermons preached annually 
for fourteen years. It has a wealth of sug- 
gestions, and numerous topics for such a 
series. Many pastors will welcome this book 
as the basis for a series of sermons on the 


home as an emphasis of the Advance. 
J.B.K. 


Getting Down io Cases. By Charles T. 
Holman. New York, Macmillan, 1942. 207 p. 
$2.00. 
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The author avoids the too frequent tend- 
ency to deal in the abstract. He develops first 
the reasons why the minister should redis- 
cover his ancient task as personal counselor 
and guide of his people, and contends that 
his distinctive opportunities and resources are 
to be found in the religious faith which he 
proclaims, the religious practice he directs, 
and the religious fellowship he organizes. 
And then, from the depth of his experience, 
he gives the minister a concise, practical 
handbook designed to help him to develop a 
keener insight into personal counseling. He 
outlines a number of concrete cases, con- 
cluding each with a diagnostic summary and 
comment on treatment. Then he deals more 
specifically with the following techniques: 
beginning a counseling service, principles 
which should guide counseling, the pastor’s 
use of tests and records, and psychological 
techniques available to the pastor. His final 
chapter discusses the preparation of the pas- 
tor. This non-technical, very readable manual 
will provide the pastor with an adequate 
technique to deal constructively with this 
increasingly important phase of his work. 

W.E.D. 
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Social Learning and Imitation. By Neal 
E. Miller and John Dollard. New Haven, 
Connecticut, Yale University Press, 1941. 
341 p. $3.50. 

This book is the result of much detailed 
and scientific study of how imitative tenden- 
cies are learned. It furnishes an example of 
how complex human relations may be ana- 
lyzed and understood in terms of the prin- 
ciples and conditions of Jearning. 

The two authors learned from each other 
and each sought to teach the other the funda- 
mentals of his own field in so far as they 
bore upon the problem of investigation. 
Points of difference were welcomed and 
stimulated further study. Neal E. Miller is 
Research Assistant in Psychology while John 
Dollard is Research Associate in Social 
Anthropology at Yale University. The funda- 
mental principles of learning were derived 
from psychology while social science con- 
tributed the prime conditions for learning. 
Detailed descriptions of experiments in imi- 
tative behavior of children are included and 
furnish a firm empirical base for the study. 

M.L.P. 


The Story of the Eight-Year Study. By 
Wilford M. Aikin. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1942. 157 p. $1.75. 

This is a report of the eight-year study 
made under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College, 
established by the Progressive Education 
Association in 1930. The study grew out of a 
feeling that a fundamental reconstruction of 
secondary education in the United States was 
needed so that these might serve youth 
more effectively, and that the cooperation of 
colleges and universities was essential. The 
latter agreed to waive entrance requirements 
for the thirty secondary schools participating 
in the study, which left them free to decide 
not what they must, but what they should 
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do. And so the exploration and experimen- 
tation proceeded. 

Some of the findings of the study, with 
their far-reaching implications, are these: 
that the American secondary school can 
serve not only persons going to college, but 
also those who are not; that its curriculum 
need not be curbed by conventional patterns 
of content and organization; that more mean- 
ingful activity suitable to the ability of each 
student should be planned; and that such 
schools may be trusted with a wider range 
of freedom by institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

W.E.D. 


Millhands and Preachers—A Study of 
Gastonia. By Liston Pope. New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Yale University Press, 1942. 370 p. 
$4.00. 


A study of the relationship between 
churches and mills, between ministers and 
the economic classes involved in the cotton 
mill industry of Gastonia, North Carolina, 
with particular bearing upon the violent and 
much publicized strike in 1929. A remarkable 
case study of the interdependence of re- 
ligious institutions and -their supporting cul- 
tural and economic structures. Notable is the 
analysis of the emotional sects in their 
spread among mill people. 

The conclusions are best put in the au- 
thor’s own summary: “In the cultural crisis 
of. 1929, Gastonia ministers revealed that 
their economic ethicways were products of 
the economic system in which they lived, 
with no serious modification by any tran- 
scendent economic or religious standard. 
They were willing to allow the power of 
religious institutions to be used against those 
who challenged this economic system, and 
themselves assisted in such use. At no im- 
portant point did they stand in opposition to 
the prevailing economic arrangements or to 
drastic methods employed for their preser- 
vation... .” 

H.C.M. 


‘Worship Programs for Intermediates, 
By Alice A. Bays. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1942. 224 p. $1.75. 


Probably most of the readers of the Inter- 
national Journal are familiar with the books 
on worship which Alice Bays has issued 
within the last few years. Her most recent 
book includes thirty worship programs for 
intermediates. Each separate program in- 
cludes suggestions for music and hymns, a 
call to worship, responses, litanies, poems, 
prayers, and a story. Her foreword on wor- 
ship and her suggestions to the counselor 
preceding each series of programs increase 
the value of this kind of book. 

It is difficult to review a book such as this 
which includes so many different poems, sto- 
ries, and responses because the material is 
uneven in value. Most of the material is 
adequate but some of it misses the mark. 
By careful selection and planning, this book 
can be used, not for ready-made programs to 
hinder a creative worship experience, but as 
a resource guide. When it is used in this 
way it will be found most helpful and a good 
addition to a church school library. 

1.M.G. 


Wings for the Commonplace. I. De 
Profundis. II. I Find My Neighbor. III. I 
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Find Courage. IV. I Find the Kingdom. By 
Oolooah Burner. New York, Womans Press, 
1942. 113 p. in all. $1.00 for set of four 
books. 

These four pamphlets will guide the reader 
in disciplining his mind and spirit to meet 
the demands of the present-day world of 
conflict. The first portrays factors making 
for depths of despair, but shows how the 
heights of assurance may be reached through 
faith. The other three pamphlets give practi- 
cal suggestions for finding one’s neighbor the 
world over, for discerning guides for braver 
living, and for finding the Kingdom in every- 
day life. Their perusal should be a worship- 
ful experience leading to the knowledge that 
God remains despite the disasters of any 
age. Each is so prepared that it may be used 
for individual study, group discussion, or 
meditation. The suggestions are valuable; the 
style stimulating. 

W.E.D. 


Prayers for Victory. Edited by G. A. 
Cleveland Shrigley. New York, Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1942. 116 p. $1.00. 

This excellent little manual is a collection 
of about seventy-eight different prayers with 
a section on “Special Intercessions” edited by 
G. A. Cleveland Shrigley. Among the con- 
tributors. to the volume are Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, William Temple, Harold L. Bow- 
man, E. Stanley Jones, Henry Smith Leiper, 
and over seventy others. The title of the book 
is extremely confusing. It should be called 
“Prayers for Wartime” because, as the fore- 
word states, “The most fitting prayer for 
these times is one of repentance, a plea for 
forgiveness for our enemies and us, and of 
sincere dedication of our entire self and 
society to the doing of God’s will at whatever 
cost.” These prayers reflect that spirit and 
they will be found extremely helpful both 
in private devotions and in group wor- 
ship. 

I.M.¢. 


How to Raise Money. Fund Raising 
Programs for Social and Religious Or- 
ganizations. By Charles W. and Winona W. 
Gamble. New York, Association, 1942. 265 p. 
$3.00. 

In these times when so much money is 
being raised for war purposes, organizations 
seeking funds for regular religious or edu- 
cational purposes will do well to know of 
“tried and true” ways of raising funds. 

The author of this book has had many 
years of successful experience in raising 
money for educational, social and religious 
organizations. He shows clearly how volun- 
teer workers can be trained. He tells of 
actual procedures and techniques that pro- 
duce results. Here is a book written out of 
years of actual money raising and with the 
deep insights of a seasoned campaigner. 

P.C.L. 


New Testament Studies. Critical Essays 
in New Testament Interpretation, with 
Special Reference to the Meaning and Worth 
of Jesus. Edited by Edwin Prince Booth. 
Nashville, Abbingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. 290 p. 
$2.50. 

This book is a collection of critical essays 
in New Testament interpretation by some 
able scholars in America. These essays in- 
clude such topics as “Semitic Backgrounds 
and New Testament Study,” “The Problem 
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of the Messiahship of Jesus,” “Race Con- 


sciousness in Jesus,” “The Christology of the 
Apocalypse of John,” and about seven other 
similar topics. Most of the essays are not 
written to inspire the average lay reader, 
but this book will be helpful to ministers 
and teachers who are anxious to be brought 
up to ‘date regarding’ some of the critical 
problems of interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment. : 


Books Received 


*Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol. XLVII, No. 6. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.00. 

*Tue CLarxs. An American Phenomenon, 
by William D. Mangam. Silver Bow Press. 
$2.50. 

ConsuMER COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP, Or- 
ganizing and Running Consumer Coopera- 
tives. Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund. 
$1.25. ; 

*An APPRAISAL OF THE PROTOCOLS OF 
Zion, by John S. Curtiss. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $1.00. : : 

* ATTACKING ON SoctAL Work’s THREE 
Fronts, by Shelby M. Harrison. Russell Sage 
Foundation. $.15. 

*CHRISTIANITY AND THE Famity, by Er- 
nest R. Groves. Macmillan. $2.00. 

*CHRISTIANITY IN PERIL, The New World 
Order and the Churches, by Andrew R. Os- 
born. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 

GABRIEL AND THE ANGELS, by Theresa 
Townsend. John C. Winston. $2.00. Interest- 
ing story of a clergyman and his loyal son 
of sixteen. : 

*~GetTtINc Down To Cases, by Charles T. 
Holman. Macmillan. $2.00. 

*Tue Locic or Better. An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Religion, by David El- 
ton Trueblood. Harper. $2.75. 

+MILLHANDS AND PREACHERS. A Study of 
Gastonia, by Liston Pope. Yale. $4.00. 

THe Mopern MAn’s BisLe PROBLEMS, by 
Herbert Booth Smith. Revell. $1.50. 

tPostwak PLANNING IN THE UNITED 
Srates, by George B. Galloway. Twentieth 
Century Fund. $.60. 

*PsycHOLoGy OF ADOLESCENCE, by Luella 
Cole. Farrar and Rinehart. $3.25, 

REALITY IN PREACHING, by Russell D. Sny- 
der, et al. The Kessler Lectures. Muhlenberg. 
$1.50. Third in a series of lectures on 
preaching published by the Muhlenberg Press. 
The present lectures are by Russell D. Snyder, 
Otto A. Piper, Oscar F. Blackwelder, and 
Fred C. Wiegman. 

*ReLicion Hetps, by Clarence E. Lem- 
mon. Bethany. $1.00. 

*ScIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIcION. A 
Symposium. The Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion. $3.00. 

*“Social Hygiene and National Defense. 
VI. The Federal Program in Action.” JouRNAL 
oF Soctat Hyciene. Vol. 28, No. 1, American 
Social Hygiene Association. $.35. 

*THe SoctaAL MESSAGE OF THE APOSTLE 
Paut, by Holmes Rolston. James Sprunt Lee- 
tures. John Knox Press. $2.00. 

*Tue Soviet EXPERIMENT, by Harry Best. 
Richard R. Smith, $1.25. 

{THe Srory oF THE EicuT-YEAR Srupy, 
by Wilford M. Aikin. Adventure in Ameri- 
can Education, Vol. I. Harper. $1.75. 

THE TworoLp Power oF THE GOSPEL, by 
Clyde V. Hickerson. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
$1.50. Sermons on the sufficiency of Chri 
for the needs of mankind; for both the indi 
vidual and society; for the life that now is 
and the life that is to be. 

TWorsHip PRoGRAMS FOR INTERMEDIATES, 
by Alice A. Bays. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.7: 


* To be reviewed. 
t Reviewed in this issue, 
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Enjoying the Bible with Children. 
Adelaide Teague Case ............. July 16 

Enlisting Volunteer Workers. We 
GouldsTny “That teers: +2 sr Feb. 14 
Eternal Life. Fred Eastman ........... Sept. 17 

“Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas 
Tonight.” @! Gy Herbrecht’ 227... :».. Dec. 10 
Exalted in Spirit. Alma Shaw .......... May 27 
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FE , 
Faith and Nurture, Discussed ....... 

aR ee Bowiyeelesinte: ss leveis se Dec., Jan., FED eS 
Family (See Home and Parent Edu- 

cation) 

Fay, Frederick L.: A Worship Center. 

Out-of-Doors ...... cee eee eee eee June 17 
Ferguson, Rowena: Come One, Come 

Dielateis Ce aie eetiete «\atebetatenel esa areserel ers Mar. 15 
Fewer and Better Leaders in War- * 

Time. Virgil E. Foster ........-.+-- May 19 
Fifty-Fifty Class, The. William E. 

Gallahan Pansat cone sencesp eer Dec. 12 
Films for Christian Teaching .......... May 15 
Films for Church Use ..........---- Each issue 
Finding and Meeting Family Needs. 

J. P. Schmidt ...............-..8. Sept. 12 
Fling, Robert W.: From Convention 

tO ACEION) oicieieoce ce tenes = aleisiols exes o's Apr. 18 
For Such a Time as This. Mary Esther 

McWhirter 20. 20200 cerns epee cies Sept. 10 
Foster, Virgil E.: Fewer and Better 

Leaders in War-Time ............-. May 19 
Fritz, Dorothy B.: Junior Worship 

PLOPTAMS (ore cite srersiabtsreteteracrs eae Dec.-July 
From Convention to Action. Robert 

Niven OOTY Sirah m cho SS yen aes Apr. 18 

G 
Gates, Goodrich: What People Are 

PASKING Perctrereraoeta eer eee Lrcerits Feb. 12 
Gift in Braille, A. We Could Try 

AUCIM Renoopednaaoc ands cot Shas Dec. 16 
Gifts of Beauty. Irene A.. Dickerson Sionl kis es 
Gould, Ivan M.: Putting Religious 

Values PBiistiivacec cree icie celeinge eerie Feb. 4 

Young; Peoplevat Workvacwies- err tale Nov. 6 
Graded Curriculum and General Pro- 

Pram’ Matemals 2p tia -mtainetrsa 

FetbcKno 6 Sept. 33; Dec. 34; Mar. 34; June 33 
Graham, Abbie: Making Christmas at 

ELOM GIP i ete wefeict fetes sola erocree Dec. 6 
Gray, Henry David: Young People at 

WiOrk aor nelle co iaeyncaiietan cei ete ov. 6 
Grier, Francis B.: Caravans and Camp 

ines} ye 3s. faldiows side aelatel ss eos steer Oct. 7 
Group Work in the Church School. 

PauleVi wisi bert, ee aie ays ote teeters Jan. 6 

H 
Hayward, P. R.: Meditations ...Each month 5 
Haywire Dramatics. Ivan Welty ....... Sept. 14 
Hendricks, Roy J.: A Ritual Service 

of Worship for the New Year ...... Dec. 18 
Henry, Freddie: How About an In- 

BYR oc co gctobaneQsoUrnann nando Mar. 12 


Herbrecht, O. G.: “Everywhere, 
Everywhere, Christmas Tonight” ... 


Herriott, Frank W.: The Church at 
Work ini Wartime css eee ae July 14 
Defense Service Appointment ......... July 17 

Heuver, Austin and Eva: Christ Lives 

Onl> Semen neste aeents ce atte tees Mar. 18 
Holy Night. Christmas Play. Grace 

biel papedaprnnataccre cs cee eee Noy. 20 
Home Builds Wider Fellowship. The. 

Regina Westcott Wieman .......... Jan. 11 
Home and Parent Education 

Books for Young Couples. We 

Gould SEry a Pb ates sec tee tien cletee Jan. 16 
Church at Home. We Could Try 

HAE oocacannaco JAppoGobodn decor Nov. 17 
Counting on the Modern Home. 

G, WeaLongman: 60..oSaslecaaete ners Apr. 8 
Finding and Meeting Family Needs. 

ask SCI tgs ars sve chives ere Sept. 12 
Home Builds Wider Fellowship, 

The. Regina Westcott Wieman ....Jan. 11 
How Does the War Affect Children? 

Irene Milliken Josselyn ........... June 6 
Making Christmas at Home. Abbie 

Graham 50 \« etorep oe mieten seiei Dec. 6 
Some Facts About a Young Married 

People’s Group. James A. Peter- 

SOM wre ccecsceerassrsnsoncescvcces Jan. 20 
How About an Institute? Freddie 

Henry sr cece ee ss i tama te as Mar. 12 
How Docs the War Affect Children? 

Irene Milliken Josselyn ........... June 6 
How Shall We Teach Missions? .......; July 10 
How the Advance Becomes Effective. 

HarrysG-;Munro |. . vnsceiaesccicce dels Apr. 16 
Howell, Walter D.; Is Your Church 

Educationally Effective? ........... Apr. 9 
Hyslop, Ralph D.: A Prayer for the 

IE ULOTIB ate a'o\eigietarata eee et atnin xtniate aia Mar. 19 
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I 
Ideas for Christmas. We Could Try 
"Dab tomva ciemepeieters » os isis eit SUsiee > <iriele Dec. 16 
If You're Asked to Teach at a 
Summer Conference. John R. 
Scotford Gyacmiati «+ +4 sie alarm ea aie’ May 24 
Increasing Adult Attendance. We 
Could Try That .:........--++-0+- Feb. 14 
International Council Sponsors Broad- 
CASES) sas aiaf-thMSeatey« © sie 2b sc aisathwolalarerale Oct. 17 
Inter-Racial Friendship Plans. Mary 
Dickerson Bangham .........++++++ Jan. 18 
Is Your Church Educationally Effec- 
tive? Walter D. Howell ....... 72 vAPI nO 
It Gan) Be Done were. « +. vi 6-12 = eleis efi Apr. 20 
It Takes Us All to Make the Church. 
Will A. Sessions, Jr. .....-+++-++05 Jan. 17 
Johnson, F. Ernest: Religion in Pub- 
lic Education. A Forum ........ 
Bie enalolessis ar tatekenete Sept., Oct:, Noy., Dec 4 
Johnson, Theodore M.: A Psalmodic 
Photomural .222...... 22 ssenscnses June 12 
Jones, Mary Alice: Goming—New Les- 
sonfgOutlines 50... . 1. ose e ns eas June 9g 
Jones, Philip “Cowell: The Church 
Belongs to Children, too .......... Feb. 6 
Josselyn, Irene Milliken: How Does 
the War Affect Children? ......... June 6 
K 
Kern, Paul B.: Christian Education 
and Tomorrow’s World ........... Apr. 6 
Kincheloe, Robert L.: Religious Edu- 
cation in a War Boom Town ...... July 8 
16 
Landers, Ethna Jones: Intermediate 
Worship Programs ............. June, July 
Large and Small Classes ............ 
Apaeoonanhs Mar., Apr., May, June, July 4 
Lay Teaching Ministry, The. Erwin 
TL} Shaver eerie’ « «ire eiserinssiomitar Oct. 8 
Laymen. See October issue 
Leadership Education 
Can Your Teachers Read? Patrick 
ED Garmichaelimeer. «:. ..</crx.ci seietaper Dec. 14 
Church Training Classes. We Could 
EDLY sei ates « «4 ietatalel ene Ceren steers Feb. 14 
Church Workers’ Clinic, A. Everett 
(Ane BaDCOCKSEat tapas - «)\s\selaes salereres June 14 
Dynamics of Leadership, The. Her- 
Many. SWC MM... «- slense aecieiels Feb. 15 
Enlisting Volunteer Workers. We 
Couldetiyaaihataee «ce cee eee ati Feb. 14 
Fewer and Better Leaders in War- 
Dimes Virguiekpmmoster fis. cece ete May 19 
How About an Institute? Freddie 
FLCO DY Weecic rete « «/ole ee tnto'? elated) «ie Mar. 12 
If You’re Asked to Teach at a 
Summer Conference. John R. 
SCOLEONG! Fe arse «0 Sicichsiereteret overseas May 24 
Tt 'GanGB eaD onemimetet...0< 21, retele Apr. 20 
Lay Teaching Ministry, The. Erwin 
TessSH aver saratreemteteteter«\ e001 dia si sselelole nals Oct. 8 
Streamlining the Training Program. 
sHeod Ores Cee BEAUY (5 cals, ciurt erstaietettels May 9 
Learning to Use Visual Aids. Theo- 
ore Gy BYauH gagiates «ja/<'+ + ele arn slalels) ole Nov. 15 
Lenten Activities in the Church. We 
Gold Tiny Mla titette «oc scare ays, hays sioieds Mar. 14 
Lenten School of Religion. We Could 
ELEY, CDNA Dir ate dete is cs»: cetala/eHS,s1steto Mar. 14 
Lewis, Hazel A.: Using Flat Pictures ...May 8 
Limbert, Paul M.: Group Work in 
the ‘GhurchE Schools... o:<-ae'ctisich tee Jan. 6 
Longman, C. W.: Counting on the ~ 
Modern: JFEOmei erat. as 1c e:sre/earaleipieicte Apr. 8 
Looking at the Denominations. Fred 
B.C Mere seateiae) = « sic se vale syeioete Jan. 10 
Loomis, Amy Goodhue: The Drama 
t “Fountain (Sireee’” <p skins ets o's Jan. 12 
Loomis, Mildred Jensen: Do Children 
Need! then Gorm tived « .i).-'< aos. ioe June 10 
Luchs, Fred E.: Looking at the De- 
MOMINALONS a ciate 's!<\alsicisa.s'praipie ei Jan. 10 
M 
Making Christmas at Home. Abbie 
Graham: ics steelers «sin ace y mn poten Dec. 6 
McDonald, J. W.: To Serve the Pres- 
Cnt AGE! vas cements + v.07 6 eisai slat note Apr. 11 
McWhirter, Mary Esther: For Such a 
Time: as Tits Fetters, +, «corns ee isrsceteiats Sept. 10 
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Miao, Chester S.: Religious Education 


in China 2.20.66. scenscceseceeere Noy. 16 
Missionary Education in a World 

Community. Franklin D. Cogswell ..July 3 
Missions 

Christian Education Around, the 

World. Wade Crawford Barclay ....July 6 
How Shall We Teach Missions? ...... July 10 
Missionary Education in a World 

Community. Franklin D. Cogswell ..July 3 
New Study of Latin America 1942- 

TQAR: isjekl oisis. ale minyel pia p iene Men July 13° 
We Entertain. We Could Try That ...Jan. 16 
World Outreach of Christian Teach- 

ing. Emory Ross .........+++-.+-- Apr. 15 
Mohr, Ruth: A Prayer of Thanksgiv- 

ing for this Church ............-- Mar. 19 
Muller, Carolyn Edna: A City Larger 

Parish Plan %s ssrsinisiceteteca nse ieee Jan. 14 
Munro, Harry C.: Differences Between 

an Argument and a Discussion ....Novy. 13 
How the Advance Becomes Effec- ; 

ABP IArdconoc. CALS Apr. 16 
Foundations of Freedom ...........- July 20 
What’s New About This Advance ...Feb. 10 

Murphy, Ruth Elizabeth. New Ap- 

pointment to Council Staff ...... ..June 13 

N 
New Study of Latin America 1942-43....July 13 
No Room in the Hotel. A Christmas 
Play. Dorothy. Clarke Wilson ...... Oct. 20 
O 
Official Call to the International 

Council Quadrennial Convention ...Dec. 7 
Owen, W. Moreton: Unsuspected 

Treasures of the Hymnal .......... Feb. 16 

° 
Ie 
Palmer, Mary Leigh: Church Workers 

and National Service ..........+++-. June 3 
Parry, Wilbur C.: Trends in Men’s 

Works tietawiete «lelete stoners cram stegat alates July 18 
Pastor (See also Administration and 

Supervision) 

Church Belongs to Children, Too. 

The. Philip Cowell Jones .......... Feb. 6 
City Larger Parish Plan, A. Carolyn 

Edna Muller i721. « o.slets> visite ai Jan. 14 
It Takes Us All to Make the Church. , 

Will A. Sessions, Jr. 3....+..+0.22% Jan. 17 
Personal Ministry in the Church. 

Roy A. Burkhart .......-:.¢...65 June 18 
Seeing It Through with Laymen. J. 

Russell Throckmorton .........++- Oct. 18 
Sunday Evening Program, A. We 

Could “Try That’... 02. ..2. 5. sews Oct. 14 
Talent Fund Project. We Could 

Try Dhate Gana -cttgacwceine tents Sept. 8 
Peace in Our Town. Liston Pope ...... May 22 
Personal Ministry in the Church. Roy 

A. Burkhart .. 22.0026 css2+ ee bee eee June 18 
Peterson, James A.: Some Facts About 

a Young Married People’s Group ...Jan. 20 
Poems, Meditations, etc. 

Beatitudes for Teachers. Grace De-_ . 

MUEUTIAGES: cicieevis cin uesle paises eee ae Apr. 23 
Easter Sunrise. Grace Noll Crowell ...Apr. 2 
Prayer for the Nations, A. Ralph 

Di sEhySloga © vcige eaeesce reaiatet ee teeee Mar. 19 
Prayer of Thanksgiving for This 

Church, A. Ruth Mohr ........... Mar. 19 
Thy Kingdom Come. Myrtle Wil- 

WiamsOnk Qj icisisiersvelsle seinte eels ss see Sept. 16 
To a Teacher. Grace Noll Crowell ...Sept. 16 
Twenty-Third Psalm for All Races, 

The. Mary Dickerson Bangham ..... Jan. 22 
When We Give Thanks. Herman J. 

Sweets Sila. etna tia, tiie nian bine nace Nov. 19 
Pope, Liston: Peace in Our Town...... May 22 
Poteat, Edwin McNeill: Preparing 

Citizens for a Christian World ....Mar. 8 
Preparing Citizens for a Christian 

World. Edwin McNeill Poteat........ Mar. 8 
Projects in Community Advance. Her- 

man’ J. SWeet \cicsas sivas sea cim ieee Apr. 12 
Psalmodic Photomural, A. Theodore 

M,, JOWMEON, 5 cso siele te/ole tes wena June 12 
Putt, Robert Marshall: A Country 

Church Finds a Way Out ......... Sept. 9 
Putting Religious Values First. Ivan 

M... Gould, sina! cosh gue oataetuenin sv oskOD, 
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R 
Recreation Leaders Learn How. Ray- 
AMONG. VER, Serer hertatetene ols )ereie'e Dec. 13 
eligion at the Fair. We Could Try 
AUIS sSagngdhusomace oss ccbane ...Nov. 17 


eligion in Public Education, a 

Forum by George A. Coe and F. 

Ernest Johnson ..Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 4 
Religious Education in a War Boom 


Town. Robert L. Kincheloe ........ July 8 
Religious Education in China. Chester 
Oh IER once snaopowioc pr onocGcesod Noy. 16 
Religious Use of Stamps, The. Almeda 
Gi Vickery fe. c ie oad ARetcetarsles Nov. 9 
emembering Men in Service. We 
Gould iry Wimati este stelere siete ess « Jan. 16 
esources for Visual Education ........ May 14 
iggins, Mrs. P. W.: Arguments for 
EheeSmalls Glasgi..1 =< )ey sites nie >) s1<0= + <0 May 4 


itual Service of Worship for the 
New Year, A. Roy J. Hendricks....Dec. 18 
ockenbach, Irene M.: Primary Wor- 


Ship: Programs versa nee yee sss Each Issue 
ogers, William L.: Accent on Purpose..Mar. 10 
eBut is It Practicalye ns cmci i hs May 6 
Churches Organize Religious Film 

PASSOCIALZONN sleet ne ciarere rior ie May 3 
oss, Emory: World Outreach of 

Christian Deaching 0.0.0) (mr. - 0 Apr. 15 
oss, Roy G.: In Tribute to Russell 

COE sesh Sadan osAde Jan aseomeue Oct. 6 

Mr. Blair Retires from Council 

SALE ngatetatelenaierde to ts Pelaisioys ale’ o yo’ ois totes Mar. 13 

New Appointments to Council Staff June 13 
udisill, Earl S.: Trends in Men’s 

WOEK ns s)eto's nie injalele svete «sis olvine wiciois July 18 

S 
chloerb, Rolland W.: A Service of 

Remembrance ..-.....0 6. eee ences May 21 
chmidt, J. P.: Finding and Meeting 

arnt Vee INCCAS state oieratocasa/nro) a einicielanete® Sept. 12 
cotford, John R.: If You’re Asked to 

Teach at a Summer Conference..... May 24 
cott, Philip Gerdon: An All-Church 
Service of Consecration ............. Sept. 6 

Seeing It Through with Laymen. J. 

Russell Throckmorton ............. Oct. 18 
ervice of Remembrance, A. Rolland 

Viva SENed DY Boose Ghracasscbecsodnn May 21 

Serving a Community Through Hob- 

byes. Melvin ‘Dorsett 26.35... sc. Noy. 14 
essions, Will A., Jr.: It Takes Us All 

to) Make the: Ghurch'®. <2¢)-\-ye- 0a Jan. 17 
haver, Erwin L.: Lay Teaching Minis- 

(Ry SER SSE OR OOO BERD OOO Tao OeIR ARES Oct =8 
New Appointment to Council Staff....June 13 
haw, Alma: Exalted in Spirit ........ May 27 
he Changed Her Mind—Twice. Har- 

niet Harmon’ Dexter’ .i0)......0..- Mar. 6 

Sigler, Mae. Worship Programs for In- 

Permtedia tes Ba need er tate. secrete Sept.-May 
mith, H. Shelton: A Reply to Dr. 

BOWED 22 oe ee cece ee cece eee e eee Jan. 3 

Smith, Jean Louise: The Prodigal Son...May 2 

BUC SEPDIOM ately ainie ln =!\0iei=!-\ninie +'s. o/s] Mar. 2 


Worship Programs for Juniors... .Sept.-Nov. 
Smith, Luther Wesley: Speak to My 


GOLEM ofst syeienistats s\s\0!s)a)aia eet siaie’e\s toys Apr. 17 
Smither, Ethel L.: What We Can Ex- 

pect of the Sunday School? ........ Nov. 10 
So Do Laymen Today ...........--...+ Oct. 11 


Some Facts About a Young Married 
People’s Group. James A Peterson... Jan. 20 
Speak to My People! Luther Wesley 
SSID Et Havaral states etpetina oi ah ele /ohctat se ix's ley ele)» 6 Apr. 17 
Special Observances 
All-Church Service of Consecration, 


An. Philip Gordon Scott ......... Sept. 6 
Christ Lives On! Austin and Eva 
FHEUVED 6 eicics vie niece e's cis ow wine sc se Mar. 18 
From Convention to Action. Robert 
W. Fling 2... cccecececererececces Apr. 18 
Gifts of Beauty. Irene A. Dickerson....Jan. 21 
Ritual Service of Worship for the 
New Year. Roy J. Hendricks...... Dec. 18 
4) Unsuspected Treasures of the 
| Hymnal. W. Moreton Owen ........ Feb. 16 
. Service of Remembrance, A. Rol- 
land W, Schloerb. 2200.0. sci se oe May 21 
‘spiritual Foundations of Liberty, The. 4 
The Archbishop of York .........+. Jan. 8 
“WStarting the Advance. We Could Try 
. LEAL ethane ci a teint PN SaNee cre . Sept. 8 
‘“WsStreamlining the Training Program. 
Theodore C. Braun ............... May 9g 
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Month Page 

Sunday Evening Program, A. We 
Could Try-That ...%..........6.0. Oct. 14 
Sweet, Herman J.: Democracy in Action Mar. 3 
Dynamics of Leadership, The ...... Feb. 15 
Projects in Community Advance....Apr. 12 
When We Give Thanks .......... Nov. 19 
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Talent Fund Project. We Could Try 
AMEN! — Bode qoocon us UNPEBUADE GOOD Sept. 8 
Teachers; The sc eier ein. +2 eee cie nine Sept. 16 

Teaching—an Art or a Craft? Agnes 
eS Adams) No ryateisst litte +. «1+: s\sleisielsoiniti=i6 Dec. 8 


Teaching Methods (See also Adult 
Work, Children’s Work, Young 
People’s Work, Vacation Church 


Schools) 
Bible Land’s Map in the Woods, A. 

Mary Ainslie .....0........0..000: May 26 
Caravans and Camp Fires. Francis 

Bea Greta reat. «0s eles rheinwsrorete Oct. 7 
Fewer and Better Leaders in War- 

Dimes Wires Er eROStEN ....1-c)- er netete May 19 
Group Work in the Church School. : 

Paul M. Limbert ..0...........000. Jan. 6 
How Shall We Teach Missions?........ July 10 
Religious Use of Stamps, The. Al- 

frieday G-. Vicketiygmen .\<)s.0.<c/=leln seis nis Nov. 9 
Teaching—an Art or a Craft? Agnes ' 

ibs GRITS, Gon ccs - 70S epeDEnenoo acd Dec. 8 
Theology and Shrimp Wiggle. Ivan 

IWiGh Gy era apatite eMNME I sis 6 ee ele lo atetevetene Feb. 8 


1 


Waste No Time. We Could Try That..Feb. 14 

Worship Center Out-of-Doors, A. 
Prederickp iy Bayer... sso alate alsiel= June 17 

Temple, William. See York, Arch- 

bishop of 


~Terse:” We Could Wry, That ......... Nov. 17 
Theology and Shrimp Wiggle. Ivan 
WGI) Soasodooc: -- ga eeebocs Gorodd Feb= 98 


They Believed in Christian Education...Oct. 10 
They Must ‘‘Feel the Need.” Bernice 


FOSteP OB UNGiCks iter «\«:+ >) «.e\einiaieteiors June 8 
Thielpape, Grace: Holy Night ........ Nov. 20 
Those One-Day Conventions .......... June 16 
Thrills of a Vacation School. Eva Raw 

Baird aarttesssolettetetete « «+ o/s/0\e sjetu et etohoys May 20 
Throckmorton, J. Russell. Seeing It 

Through with Laymen ............ Oct. 18 
To Serve the Present Age. J. W. Mc- 

Don algae eer crime. st sale > eiwleelasels Apr. 11 


Towner, Walter: Young People at Work Nov. 6 
Transformation, We Could Try That...Dec. 16 
Trends in Men’s Work. Wilbur C. 

Parry, Earl S. Rudisill, S. J. Pat- 


CEXS OM eerie « sleiele\ledesieaieis July 18 
U 
United Christian Education Advance 
Facing Forward—And Outward!...... Jan. 4 
From Convention to Action. Robert 
ANA UNITS ose 015 eR OppocseDanC Apr. 18 
How the Advance Becomes Effective. 
El arty GeMUnTO meee 10.0 cle es ss siete Apr. 16 
International Council Sponsors 
IBLOACCASES eee aE «sa \s\syrieiersisisserrs s Oct. 17 
Projects in Community Advance. 
Flermann yap weeticges « «)sie:ssis's a esisisiie Apr. 12 
Speak to My People! Luther Wesley 
SI Cees ofeis s\sisicle tie eieies Apr. 17 
Starting the Advance. We Could 
i807 TNTEC cce5 5710 0B REODOO AOE NON Sept. 8 
Those One-Day Conventions ........ June 16 
To Serve the Present Age. J. W. Mc- 
Donald tear Ge Pele +: «\oeinelee ea luse Apr. 11 
United Advance at the Annual 
IMGe tin oar mistneateete vies « ialeieln we eles Apr. 3 
What axConvention!, ... 0... 2.25 Mar. 16 
What’s New About This Advance? 
EFAIR VGC oe MUATOM sts. «\-\. 0 0+ vio.c esiniote 2 Feb. 10 
Unsuspected Treasures of the Hymnal. 
Wi. Moreton’ Owen) ......0..000coe+ Feb. 16 


Using Flat Pictures. Hazel A. Lewis....May 8 
Using Flat Pictures with Children. We 


Gould Siva l patie. «nls secleleius cise May 13 
Using Motion Pictures with Young : 

People. We Could Try That ...... May 13 
Using Slides with High School Pupils. 

Wiel Comair TryeE bat .: .cecesecwlews May 13 

Vv 

Vacation Church School, A. We Could 

GD ryy ate steettienats (o/</as!0 «aie elals 5 sre OCH 14 


Vacation Church Schools 
How About an Institute? Freddie 
FHEMIY, | ioe ate vce clelsi svn a cinis vin vigcs Mar. 12 
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Thrills of a Vacation School. Eva 

awa Barry werersteteiinerse t= ier sreyero tools May 20 
Vacation Church School, A. We 

Couldp ny mh ae ee eieia n= «cee eieyele sae Oct. 14 

Veh, Raymond M-: Recreation Lead- 
ers Wuearn) FLOW, cletere sien ooo sia s)s)« aisle Dec. 13 
Vickery, Almeda C.: The Religious , 
Use of Stamps ............+..-.00. Noy. 9 
Vieth, Paul H.: Visualizing Bible 
TRENT? Sen covocusnapensopegocas May 11 
Visual Education. (See also Art) 
Accent on Purpose. William L. 

ROBES eer siete oie lewere nial + «4 ehololn shelerere Mar. 10 
“But Is It Practical?’ William L. 

1 Mayes ane os Sb SIOOin Oona GUMS COCd May 6 
Churches Organize Religious Film 

Association: oos..0. ener ce cess cous May 3 
Learning to Use Visual Aids. Theo- 

Gly (65 Ui, SAgdAcntogdobeocssc Nov. 15 
Resources of Visual Education........ May 14 
Streamlining the Training Program. 

EPheodore |G] Braun eve cee. lee siclels si May 9 
Using Flat Pictures. Hazel A. Lewis...May 8 


Using Flat Pictures with Children. 


We: Gould TD ryenat rere yr .a1<i/etetele inte May 13 
Using Motion Pictures with Young 
People. We Could Try That ...... May 13 
Using Slides with High School 
Pupils. We Could Try That ...... May 13 
Visualizing Bible Teaching. Paul H. 
WAM GousneeigantopapomDonon5 Scar May 11 
Vogt, Paul L.: The Church’s Potential 
InP AGUILG Kaducationaryeer cr center Feb. 11 
¢ 
W 


We Entertain. We Could Try That....Jan. 16 
Weekday Religious Education 
Religion in Public Education, a 
Forum by George A. Coe and F. 
Ernest Johnson ...Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 4 
What People Are Asking. Goodrich 


(CEES 10 apn aapOmu dob cern CadoOS Feb. 13 
Welty, Ivan: Haywire Dramatics ...... Sept. 14 
Theology and Shrimp Wiggle .’...... Feb. 8 
Mihate ay Convention... techy a)-aiaphoe urs Mar. 16 
What People Are Asking. Goodrich 
(CANES “oo donc aconeoodansoosnncoudac Feb. 12 
What We Can Expect of the Sunday 
School. Ethel L. Smither .......... Noy. 10 
What’s New About This Advance? 
Elarny, Gro MUnrOme aie illiterate Feb. 10 
Wheeler, Virginia. Windows of Holy 
WGA ss apn 506s Obed aqgbR Obata Feb. 19 
WihererAresthe Ractsrirci stu. ob os 
eiaYa late aes Oct. 40; Jan. 37; Apr. 36; July 34 
Wieman, Regina eta: The Tome eis 
Builds Wider Fellowship .......... an, 11 
Williamson, Myrtle. Thy Kingdom 
COME Firere accuse een le elclere date streets Sept. 16 
Wilson, Dorothy Clarke: No Room in 
the PEXObel’S aeratere sree sro yeree iain ctetsie fore Oct. 20 
Windows of Holy Week. Virginia 
IW heel eters etcetera cisrersrarcietecloyr eres Feb. 19 
Work o£) MeachingssDhe® 9... ces see ee Sept. 16 
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The Journal This Month 


“THE MOST internationally-minded 
people in our midst” are those who 
study the missionary texts annually 
published by the Friendship Press, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mackay in his guest 
review in the “New Books” section. 
The widespread study of these texts, 
especially by women’s groups, is a 
phenomenon in adult education which 
has never received the notice it de- 
serves in the secular press. 

The International Journal is very 
glad to recognize the fortieth anni- 
versary of its sister organization, the 
Missionary Education Movement, 
which publishes the Friendship Press 


books. Its secretary, Dr. Cogswell, and 
the staffs of the missionary education 
departments of the various denomina- 
tions have helped to provide the ar- 
ticles and pictures for this number. Dr. 
Barclay keeps his fingers on the pulse 
of religious education progress 
throughout the the world, in other de- 
nominations as well as his own. Isn’t 
that an interesting picture of the In- 
dian with his leadership training cer- 
tificate? Mr. Kincheloe is right in the 
midst of the problems involved in the 
mass migrations of people to new in- 
dustrial areas. He indicates what may 
be the church’s greatest opportunity 
for “Advance” in this decade. Local 
workers from many churches have re- 


They Do the Work — 


THE COMMITTEE ON CAMPS, CONFERENCES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


For a third of a 
century the church 
has been taking se- 
riously the words 
of the late Presi- 
dent Eliot of Har- 
vard: “The sum- 
mer camp is the 
unique contribu- 
tion of America to 
education.” The re- 
sult is a  wide- 


E. H. BonSALL, JR. 
spread church camp movement. Such 
is the field tilled by the Committee on 


Camps, Conferences and _ Training 
Schools of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

This committee has had as its major 
responsibility the supervision and 
steadying of the entire program of 
church summer camps, conferences 
and training schools, both denomina- 
tional and interdenominational. This 
is no small task. 

Curricula for such enterprises have 
been studied, compared, revised and 
suggestions made for changes. Sugges- 
tions for integrating various age-group 
and other programs and plans for ex- 
change of credit for work have also 
been accomplished by the committee. 

In December 1941 the Committee 
called a Conference on Summer Enter- 
prises under Religious Auspices. This 
was held for three days and repre- 
sented very clearly the work of the 
Committee. The Conference was lim- 
ited to an invited group and twenty- 


40 


five leaders representing major de- 
nominations and various age-group 
committees of the International Coun- 
cil worked on such problems as age- 
grouping, sex-grouping, administrative 
personnel, objectives, curriculum ma- 
terials and relation of denominational 
and interdenominational summer en- 
terprises to the local church. 

Some of the findings of this confer- 
ence will point out the continuing pur- 


pose and function of the Committee: ° 


Preparation of courses for training 
leaders of summer enterprises. Defin- 
ing each camping enterprise so as 
to provide a laboratory for improv- 
ing leadership experience. Urging that 
full opportunity be provided for student 
governing groups and for other plans 
for developing potential leaders. Study- 
ing the possibility of state wide “hud- 
dles” for the discussion of summer 
enterprises, exchange of materials and 
plans, and the possible common pro- 
motion of such enterprises within the 
state. Preparing standards for junior 
high, senior high, young people’s and 
adult camps and conferences. 

Membership of the committee has 
varied somewhat over the years, but 
several members have served since the 
first appointment of this committee in 
1932. The present chairman is Rey. 
Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., for a number 
of years director of youth work for 
the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Christian Education and now Profes- 
sor of Bible and Director of Personnel 
at Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 
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lated ways in which they have taught 
missionary courses in various age 
groups. 

The cover picture shows the two 
older children of Dr. and Mrs. Gerald 
E. Knoff of Cedar Falls, Iowa. Their 
interest in the world is encouraging. 
The new world of which we dream must 
be built by a generation which is in- 
formed concerning peoples of other 
countries, which has faith in all races, 
and which is willing to sacrifice, if 
necessary, that justice and mercy be- 
come key words of a new world. 


Religious Education 
Week 


“GREAT EVENTS cast their shadows 
before.” It looks as if Religious Edu- 
cation Week, September 27-October 4, 
were going to be a great event. The 
denominations are planning big things, 
as described in the Manual, of which 
15,000 copies have already been sold. 
Note other materials listed on the in- 
side front cover and Mr. Munro’s ar- 
ticle, “Foundations of Freedom,” 
which gives the basic content for the 
theme selected. 


Camp and a Girl 


LAST YEAR, in a girl’s camp, a sheet 
of paper was pinned on each pillow on 
the last night of camp. On it was writ- 
ten the thoughts of a fifteen-year-old 
girl as she expressed what camp had 
meant to her. It read as follows: 

I am the spirit of camp. 

In the summer time my flame burns 
brightly along the lake and hills, but in 
winter my warmth lives only in the hearts of 
those who treasure my memories most. - 

My memories are these: of taps echoing 
out over the moonlit lake and of the sting 
of tears as the last clear note dies away; of 
that hushed moment during vespers when 
the red ball of the sun slips silently down in 
the West; of laughter stilled and candles 
glowing during the impressive Fidelis ser- 


chili over smoking fires; a midnight spread 
by the yellow glow of flashlights; an evenin 
spent in the warm circle of a campfire. 

But little things add the last fiery purpo 
to my glow—knowledge of a warm frien 
made; a talk with a counselor; that sile 
moment spent alone among the trees; a new 
thought gleaned from morning worship. 

I am responsible for keeping the flame 
aglow in their hearts—I am the spirit 0 
camp. 

JANE TiBBs 


ooks on Latin America—1942-43 


ublications of the MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT for study by all groups 


‘or adults and young people: 


On Tuis Founpation: The Evangelical Witness in 
Latin America, by W. Stanley Rycroft. (See review 
on page 35.) 

A comprehensive statement of the spiritual basis for the fulfill- 
nent of the “destiny of the Americas.” Dr. Rycroft is secretary of 
he Committee on Cooperation in Latin America. He served for 
nany years with the Anglo Peruvian College in Lima and has made 
ive recent tours of Latin America. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents 


. 


THE OvuTLOOK PAMPHLETS ON LATIN AMERICA 
Outlook in the West Indies, by Edward A. Odell 
Outlook in Mexico, by Alberto Rembao 

Outlook in Brazil, by Eula Kennedy Long 
Outlook in the River Plate Region, by Hugh G. Stuntz 
Outlook in the Western Republics, by Jay C. Field 


The five pamphlets, each written by a person long familiar with 
hat particular field, deal with the history and social life of the 
egion and interpret evangelical Christianity, what it has done and 
vhat it means for the future. Paper, each" 25 cents; set $1.25 


TALES FROM LATIN AMERICA by Frank S. Mead 
From Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, Cuba and Paraguay, Mr. Mead 


1as drawn a group of characters in whose lives is illustrated the 
‘rowth of evangelical Christianity in these countries. These tales 
srovide excellent materials for talks or illustrations and are also 
‘ood for the pupils’ own reading. Paper 50 cents 


Focus on Latin America by Dorothy F. McConnell 


Chiefly a pictorial book, this volume also contains much valuable 
naterial, compact, readable, and essential. Useful for children as 
vell as adults. Paper 25 cents 


Latin AMERICAN BAckcrounps by Winifred Hulbert 
Not new but so valuable that a new edition has been printed for 
ise this year. Paper 60 cents 
FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE OTHER AMERICAS by Rose 
Wright 
A new collection of songs, games and recipes with suggestions 


or parties and programs. Should make a hit with young people. 
Paper 25 cents 


or seniors: 


RIM OF THE CARIBBEAN by Carol McAfee Morgan 


Around the rim of the Caribbean Sea lie the islands of the 
West Indies and the nations of Central America. Mrs. Morgan, 
a missionary in the Dominican Republic, has recently visited all 
these countries. Out of her experience has grown this book. 

Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents 


rder from your 
enominational 


book store 


Picture from Up and 
Down South America 


Makers or SoutH America by Margarette Daniels 


This fine book, long out of print, has been revived because of 
its great value. It gives biographical sketches of the great 
national heroes of South America and of some heroic pioneers in 
the evangelical movement. Paper 50 cents 


For junior high school grades: 
THE TRADED Twins by Robert N. McLean 


Mexico has been chosen for special emphasis in the junior 
high school field and this book provides a fine opening. It is a 
real thriller, with a kidnapping, code letter and lots of excitement; 
also plenty of missionary information. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents 


For elementary grades: 

Up anp Down Soutu America by Nina Millen 

A picture reading book in large format for use with younger 
primary children. There is a short story to accompany each 
picture. Paper 50 cents 
Five Stories ABOUT THE CARIBBEAN 
Five Stories ABouT SOUTH AMERICA 

There are two new stories about South America. The rest are 


reprinted from the Missionary Stories to Tell series. 
Paper 10 cents each 


Four books previously published are also recommended 
for use this year. All are available in paper binding at 
50 cents each. 

Over the Mexican Border by Mildred Hewitt and’ Margaret L. 
Thomas (Junior) 

Sugar Is Sweet (Caribbean Islands) by Dorothy F. McConnell 
and Margaret E. Forsyth (Junior) : 

Children of Sea and Sun (Caribbean Islands) by Mabel Gar- 
rett Wagner (Primary) 

Around a Mexican Patio by Ethel L. Smither (Primary) 


For leaders: 


Missionary EpucATION IN YouR CuHuRcH by Nevin C. 

Harner and David D. Baker 

A brief but comprehensive book on the meaning, purpose and 
program of missionary education, with rich resources in practical 
methods for workers in all grades and groups. The authors, who 
are distinguished in the fields of general religious education and 
missions, have united to provide a volume long needed by local 
church leaders. Its ten concise chapters make it admirably 
adapted for use in leadership training courses. 

Cloth $1.00; paper 75 cents 

Leaders’ manuals containing teaching plans and pro- 
cedures, together with suggested activities and aids in 
worship, are available for all grades. 


Or from the 
Friendship Press 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 


The American Canon 
DANEL L MARSH 
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The Art of Counseling 
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The Christian Criticism of 
Life « LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


“Sarely ome of the best of the publishers” 
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Conquest of Death 
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How Jesus Deak with Men 
RAYMOND CALKINS 
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Jesus Christ the Same 
JAMES MOFFATT 
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